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'"SPERRY RAND’ 


temington announces 
the greatest idea in close, 
comfortable shaves since 
disposable blades. 


Disnnsable blades. 


If dealer is out, write Box 
435, Bridgeport, Conn. 06602. 
Enclose $1.95 and we'll mail 
new blades.) 

Our shavers with dispos- 
able blades might just make 
other shavers — disposable. 

THE NEW 

REMINGTON 

LEKTRO BLADE SHAVER 


y razor is based on a sim- And it means truly unusual 

pie idea. You start with extremely comfort, 

sharpblades. And whentheyget Our blades will last up to six 

dull, you replace them. months, then cost just $1.95 

"Great idea," said Remington, to replace. 

So, wedesignedournew Lektro These new shavers are at 
Blade" shaver- with disposable vourdealers. Cord models, 

blades honed four times sharper Rechargeables. And most 
than ever before. come with an extra set 

Four times sharper means the of blades. (Blades also fit 
closest electric shaves possible. our previous Seleclro shavers. 


REMINGTON ELECT RlC SHAVER DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT CONN SElECTRO. LEKTRO BLADE TRADEMARKS OF SPERRY RAND CORP 61969 S R C 
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A good second car will help your first car last longer. 



The better your second car is the more you'll use it. And the more 
you use it, the more wear and tear you'll save on your first car. 

Save it from all those trips to the grocery store, bowling alley and 
PTA meetings where a $3500 car goes to waste. 

So at British Leyland Motors, we've developed a car for exactly 
such unglamorous use. We've put into the Austin America many of the ideas we've put into 
our Jaguar, Rover, Triumph and MG. And by keeping the price for these ideas down to $1899* 
we feel we've made it the perfect second car. 

A second car that encourages you to drive it. 

Since the Austin America is the lowest-priced car with a fully 
automatic transmission, your wife should get more use out of it. And since it can also be shifted 
manually, your teen-age son won't scorn to borrow it. 

Since it has front wheel drive, you can use it to grip any potholed 
road. And since it has liquid suspension, it won't destroy your stomach in the process. 

Since it's shorter than any of its competitors, you can fit it into 
more parking places. Yet since it's large inside (for instance: more back seat leg room than a 
Lincoln Continental), you can walk out of an antique store with more junk than you intended. 

The Austin America is sold and serviced by more than 575 
Austin-MG dealers throughout the country. Visit one now and see a simple car that can save 
your glamorous car from every trip except the glamorous ones. 

Actually, since the Austin America isn't bad-looking, you might 
occasionally take it out on the town. A fit reward for a workhorse. 

At Austin-MG dealers, 
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Next week 

THE EYES OF TEXAS arc 
smack on Oklahoma as (he 
Longhorns and Sooners collide 
in a battle of top-ranked teams. 
Dan Jenkins covers one of 
football's traditional brawls. 

THE SERIES AT LAST. In 
its 100th year and with a new 
formula, baseball begins its 
final showdown latcrthanevcr. 
A story about the men who 
got there, and what they did. 

A BUMPER CROP of rookies 
is flourishing in both pro 
football leagues. A color port- 
folio of the most promising and 
Cal Hill's account of the long 
jump from Yale to Dallas. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Football players inevitably look down 
on Myron Cope, who stands 5' 5" in 
his sweat socks. Nevertheless. Cope has 
unabashedly hung around with the pig- 
skin set off and on for 20 years. Bobby 
Laync, for one. used to invite Cope to 
join him for a drink at Dante's, a Pitts- 
burgh watering spot favored by the 
Steelcrs. and then devote the evening 
to impassioned diatribes against sporls- 
writers. And Cope, no patsy, learned 



COPE AND OLD PRO FRIEND ART ROONEV 


to fend for himself. With this back- 
ground in mind, early last wintcrSpoRTS 
It-LiJSTRAt i d sent Cope off on an as- 
signment that took him 20.000 miles 
around the country and into the lives 
of 35 famous old pro football figures. 
The result of his travels was a few 
miles of used recording tape, a book 
A Very Different Li/e. to be published 
by World in 1970 and the two-part 
series. The Came That lias, that be- 
gins on page 86. 

Author Cope is enthusiastic about 
the months he spent in travel and talk, 
and only slightly less stimulated by 
some of the travail encountered along 
the way. There was the bar. he recalls, 
in Sweetwater, Texas where a husky 
belligerent in a ten-gallon hat heard 
Cope say he had just visited Sammy 
Baugh. He demanded to see Cope's cre- 
dentials, and then studied the proffered 
press card in cold silence, "I had the 
feeling." says Cope, ‘‘that I was about 
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to play the role of the television East- 
ern dude who wanders into an outlaw 
hideaway town, there to come to a vi- 
olent end " And in Louisville. Cope 
met 77-year-old Indian Ji>e Guyon. 
who was in his football prime about 
1919 but is still ready and eager to do 
sporting battle. ‘‘You just run at me. 
boy," challenged Guyon, "and I'll floor 
you." 

There were some wistful moments, 
too. In Willow River, Mmn. a bar- 
tender had never heard of the famed 
Ernie Ntfvcrs, who was born there. 
"Well," sighed Johnny Blood, the 
memorable halfback who had accom- 
panied Cope to the small town. "50 
years from now they won't know in 
Beaver Tails who Joe Namath was." 

At least one old pro Dutch Clark, 
was apprehensive lest Ins earthy com- 
ments be transcribed by a delicate sec- 
retary. Cope decided a white lie would 
help, and eased Clark's mind with "My 
ty pist swears like a sailor herself." This 
was apparently too much for the de- 
mure molhei of four who transcribed 
the tape. She inserted into the manu- 
script a comment of her own: "God- 
dammit. Myron, why would you say 
such a thing about me?" 

The pros apparently enjoyed their 
trip into the past as much as the au- 
thor ' I am convinced," sums up Cope. 


himself, "that these men took from 
pro football a strength of character 
and a sense of humor that probably 
will escape most of today's players. 
L.ife was a struggle, and from that strug- 
gle they acquired not only a good deal 
of iron but the good-humored recog- 
nition that they were, for all their ath- 
letic talent, insignificant occupants on 
the face of the earth." 

This is the mood, and part of the 
pleasure, of The Came That M 'as. 
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•DuPont’" 


Stuff yourself. With a pretty sweet bunch of 
colprs. 80 in all. To mix and to match with your 
leisure wear. 

Each knit in Gold Cup's special creamy 
smooth blend of 75% high bulk Orion* acrylic 
and 25% stretch nylon. 


Fooled by the cashmere-like softness? Don’t 
be. Gold Cup Socks have a specially engineered toe 
and reinforced "Hi-hcel ™ shield” for up to 10 
times longer wear. 

Get a pair for $ 1 .75. Or treat your feet to a 
whole 9 l /i lb. assortment. For a fat $ 140. 


Burlington Gold Cup Socks 

Burlington Socks, a division of Burlington Industries, at Burlington House, New York, New York 10019 §§ 
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We keep a thief in our 
aging houses. 

It’s not the regular kind, of course. Our thief is a 
long tube. We use it to see how our Jim Beam 
Bourbon is aging from year to year in our special 
charred, white oak barrels. These barrels help 
make that wonderful, light and warm Jim Beam 
taste that’s been a Beam family art for nearly 
175 years. So when we tell you there’s a thief in 
our aging house, it doesn’t mean we end up 
with less Bourbon. All it means is we end up 
with the best Bourbon. "World's finest Bourbon 
since 1795.” 

86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey Distilled and 
Bottled by the James B. Beam Distilling Co., 

Clermont, Beam, Kentucky 



Stand tall 


in our newest Irish Saddle Leather Boots 



Makers of the world famous Desert* Boot 
560 Main Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 06851 


The buckle is in 
the back where 
it’s distinctive, 
yet convenient. 
And the boot is a 
little taller for a 
real jodhpur look. 
Bench crafted 
from rich, saddle 
tan leather, with 
plantation crepe 
soles. Boot and oxford 
styles, buckle and laced. 
4.18 to $20 at better stores. 


KXCLUSIVBLV 

Cla/vks^K 

OF ENGLAND 


BOOKTALK 

Get your names, numbers, BAs, RBIs, 
BBs, ERAs, etc. ol all the players 

1 1 seems only right in this year of basc- 
I ball's renaissance that The Baseball En- 
cyclopedia I Macmillan and Information 
Concepts Inc.. S25) should appear. While 
it is not the first such work for example, 
A. S. Barnes published The Official Ency- 
clopedia of Baseball in 1951 and has rev ised 
it four times since the new book is an ex- 
traordinary advance over the old. Neither 
is a true encyclopedia, of course. Like the 
older book. The Baseball Encyclopedia is 
simply (or complicated!)) a compendium 
of statistics and a register of players. It does 
include a few bits of explanatory prose, but 
basically it is statistics, figures, numbers ad 
delirium — just the thing to stir the juices in 
a land weaned on batting averages. LRAs 
and the all-important lost column. 

And that is precisely what is so engross- 
ing about the book: its detail, its magnif- 
icent detail. The old encyclopedia (678 
pages) gave only a bare outline of each play- 
er's major league record. The new book 
(2,337 pages) adds at bats, hits, runs, dou- 
bles, triples, home runs, runs batted in. bases 
on balls, strikeouts, stolen bases, slugging 
average and- a couple of esoteric fillips at 
bats and hits as a pinch hitter and home 
run "percentage," the latter an unfamiliar 
figure that ranges from the 0.2 f ; of Emil 
Yerban the year he hit his only major league 
homer (a Chinese shot to right field in the 
Polo Grounds) to Babe Ruth's 1 1 .8* « in 
1930. Pitching statistics arc equally detailed, 
and balling figures for pitchers are includ- 
ed, a most welcome luxury. You can learn 
that Walter Johnson hit .433 in 1925 while 
w inning 20 games, and that Bob Buhl's life- 
time batting average was .0X9 and his life- 
time slugging average .091, the difference 
being the two doubles Buhl hit in 1956, the 
only extra base hits he had in 15 years in 
the majors. 

Despite its rich lode of material, it must 
be reported that some purists arc outraged 
at The Baseball Encyclopedia for the way it 
has altered a few time-honored records. This 
happened because the editors used current 
record-keeping procedures to analyze an- 
cient box scores. By applying such criteria, 
the editors, for example, dogmatically took 
six wins away from the 373 that Christy 
Mathcwson has been legitimately credited 
with for more than half a century. This is 
illogical, historically invalid and personally 
upsetting to Christy Mathewson fans. 

Lor this and the usual run-of-the-mill mis- 
takes (how could they call Lou Johnson 
Slick when his nickname was Sweet Lou'.'), 
the editors deserve censure. For the rest, 
nothing but praise. Did you know that there 
has been only one major-leaguer named 
Creamer, and that he changed his name? 

Rohlrt Creamer 
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“Musical sound ought to be rich. 
Full and big. And the beauty of 
great stereo is the range and 
separation it gives you. Deep, 
booming lows. Crisp, clear highs. 
And a pure tone. 

“You’ve got to squeeze every 
speck of sound detail off the tape. 


Amplify it many times. And blow 
it out the speakers with power and 
fidelity.” 

That’s what the stereo system 
docs in Dave Brubcck’s car. Be- 
cause the tape head is precision 
ground. The head gap measured 
in microns. The speaker cones and 


magnets oversize. And sound is 
amplified at six different stages. 

If you’re tired of station identifi- 
cation. Another commercial. And 
another commercial. And another 
commercial. Wire your car for sound. 

“And sound is sacred.” 

Amen, Dave. 


Arthur Fulmer Car Stereo Systems. 

The Sound Worshippers. 
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Tom and Mary Ellen Scott of Hilton Head Island, S.C., 
didn’t hit ’em all straight this weekend. 

But hope springs eternal. 


Know how many 

Tom and Mary Ellen Scotts buy 

The Digest every month? 

Not 25%. Not 30%. But a full 47% of the over 2 million families 
holding country club memberships buy Reader's Digest every month. That's 
17.6% more than buy any other magazine. Among people who buy The Digest 

every month, you'll also find more three-car families, more big-time travelers, 
more families who spend $45-a-week-and up in the supermarket. And they 
make a very nice market, indeed. For just about anything you have to sell, 

Whether it's a holiday in the Grand Tetons. Or a luxury car in the local showroom. 
It s just what you'd expect from the magazine whose spirit is variety and fun and 

wisdom and information and inspiration. That's why. month after month, 
it travels in the very biggest— and very best— of circles. 

P.S. We don't like to admit it, but Tom and Mary Ellen 

would rather play golf than read The Digest. But night 
must fall. "By the end of the month." Tom reports, "our 
Digest is the most dog-eared, clipped and 
thoroughly read magazine in our home." 

Copies bought: 

Reader's Digest 17.500.000 
Lite 8.500.000 

Look . . 7.750.000 
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SHOPWALK 

An urbane residence in central London 
is actually a shop for mountaineers 

E dward Lear wrote his nonsense rhymes 
at No. 30 Seymour Street, London 
W. 1, just behind the Marble Arch — or 
Tyburn that was. Close by. at No. 54. a 
brass plate admits Robert Lawrie Ltd. 
(Late of Burnley), Alpine Equipment 
Specialists'. A vubp\»\c announces a com- 
plicated set of business hours and, were it 
not for these two quiet signs, there would 
be no indication whatever that the dig- 
nified London terrace house conceals a 
thriving mountaineering equipment shop 
run by the triumvirate of Mr. Lawrie and 
his wife Ursula with their Yorkshire-born 
secretary. Miss Elsie Lane. 

The shopper rings the bell, and the 
door is opened to a hallway with a club- 
type letter rack holding picture-postcard 
views of mountains, snow, rocks and lakes. 
A room to the left of the hall is the shop 
itself, and even there, among the parkas, 
crampons, climbing ropes and stacks of 
boots, the quiet clubby atmosphere per- 
sists — or would were it not for the staccato 
bell ringing as climbers wander in to kit 
out for some far-olT peak. Such constant 
interruption makes conversation difficult, 
yet the management trio and their as- 
sistants remain calm, courteous, cool and 
unruffled. Certainly more of a club than 
a shop, but business is business. 

Robert Lawrie, 65, tall, beams benignly 
and talks with increasing enthusiasm about 
mountaineering in the soft, flattish tones of 
Lancashire where he was born and inher- 
ited his father's boot and shoe factory. A 
limp, he explains, comes from an automobile 
accident when he was on a holiday in France 
two years back — “French trees are just as 
hard as any other trees." The accident has 
temporarily put an end to climbing, but 
the company of mountaineers and customers 
seetws to compensate. 

As a schoolboy Lawrie “enjoyed wan- 
dering about in the hills" of the Lake Dis- 
trict. traditional nursery for future climbers, 
and then, after he had gathered enough ex- 
perience, to the Pyrenees and Alps. In those 
days the kind of boots worn, heavy shep- 
herd's boots, proved uncomfortable and 
inadequate, so Lawrie went ahead and made 
some for himself and his companions. De- 
spite the “accidental sort of start" Lawrie 
emphasizes that the boot design was far 
from accidental. Word of the new boot and 
its excellent qualities quickly came to the 
notice of the 1933 Everest expedition led 
by Hugh Ruttlcdgc. In his subsequent ac- 
count of the expedition, Ruttledge wrote. 
“Few of the men who have experienced frost- 
bite on their toes or on the soles of their 
feet" would not appreciate the importance 
of a well-insulated boot. The order, for some 
coniliiurtl 



Oxford and buckle boot in rugged 
pre-antiqued brown grain. 


Plymouth 


Middleboro, Massachusetts 
Manufacturers of world famous Apache Mocs 


PRO FOOTBALL 
FANS! 

INIFL-AFL 
CRESTED GIFTS 


OVER 65 HEMS TO CHOOSE FROM 



"Property of" T Shirt in official grey - all teams. 
Men's sites: small, medium large $3 50 

Youth sues, small, medium, large $3.00 

Official Emblem Sweatshirt-all teams 

Men's sizes $5.00 

Youth sizes $4.50 

"Free" 24 page catalog included with all orders 
To order catalog alone send 25c. 

MARKET PROMOTIONS Inc. 

2657 N Clark Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60614 



Green Fees Included °CCWV 


Feb. 1 • April 30 • $240 for 2 persons 


Match your score with our balmy average 
temperatures. This golf week special 
includes luxurious lodgings, alt green fees, 
enjoyment of swimming pool and tennis 
courts. Superb dining and cocktails avail- 
able in the clubhouse. Horseback riding 
nearby. Contact Philip G. Ormsby, President 
and General Manager. 

- 



HOME OF THE ROADRUNNER 

SCOTTSDALE INN & COUNTRY CLUB 

7702 East Shea Blvd., Scottsdale, Ariz. 85254 
Phone (602) 948-6000 or your travel agent 
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Never underestimate 
the power of a compact 


Certainly not these Nikon ultra compacts. Small and elegant as they may 
appear, they're full-fledged prism binoculars with all the pull-in power 
you need for sports, boating, birding. or just looking. And they offer 
as much image brilliance in daylight as you can get with the biggest and 
most expensive glasses made. 

Much of this has to do with the quality of Nikon optics. (They're made 
by the same people who produce the famous Nikon cameras!. And, as 
proof of that quality, a 25-year guarantee is included. 

Prices start at under $50.00 with zipper case and neck strap. At better 
photo and optical stores and departments. For further details, write. 
Nikon Inc., Garden City. New York 11530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. (In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., RQ.) 


Nikon Ultra-Compact 
Prism Binoculars 

6x18 7*21 8x24' 
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Arizona’s 

rota/ 

Concept, J> 
Resort 
for the 

GREAT GOLF HOLIDAY 


7 Days 6 Nights 
s 159 75 per person * 


TOTAL FUN! Golt— 2 Robert Trent Jones 
courses— Tennis— Swimming — Riding— all 
Recreations 

SPACIOUS! Guest accommodations 
BEAUTIFUL! New Terrace Dining Room 
and Cocktail Lounge 
GREAT! Entertainment and activities 
A BRIGHT IDEA! For Tl 
Christmas and New Year's, Delightful 
program available. 

PRICE INCLUDES! All greens fees on 
both courses — twin bedroom with patio 
— all breakfasts and dinners — transpor- 
tation to and from Phoenix Airport- 
all taxes 

'double occupancy thru January 25. 1970 
For Brochure, special Great Gnll Holiday and 
Holiday Proyram write; 

Ft- ode Whitwell. Mgr. 


the WIGWAM 


Vl 


Arizona's Country Club Resort 
Litchfield Park. Arizona 85340 
Phone 602 935-3811 


IS 



THE NEW MYSTIQUE 
□F MADEIRA BOLD 


A fascinating tobacco. Smoothness that turns 
on your taste. Aroma that turns on hers. 



SHOPWALK continued 


20 pairs for the members and a further 50 
for the Shcrpa porters, was sufficient to es- 
tablish Lawrie, not only as a first-class maker 
of high-altitude boots, but in his comfortable 
London house. "Burnley," he says nostal- 
gically, "was not well-placed for this kind 
of thing." 

There were further meetings, further re- 
quests and business flourished. One reminder 
of those days is a pair of size 15 boots 
made for Dr Raymond Greene, a Harley 
Street physician and 6' 6* brother of Gra- 
ham Greene, who took part in the '33 Ev- 
erest climb. The bools are beauties, works 
of art. and Lawrie points out how the nails 
were all filed by hand, both to give a grip 
and to save a vital few grams in weight. 
But lie is careful to add that bools of that 
sort arc not made to last. They are made to 
be worn immediately and for one expedition 
only “They won't lit forever"— he warns. 

As for price of the boots, Lawrie allows 
a 10' discount for bulk buying on hand- 
made boots costing between £17 and £30 
(S40 to $75), but he also sells them "off 
the peg" (ready-made) for between £10 and 
£20 ($24 and $48). Even though boots are 
the basis of the business, all the parapher- 
nalia of mountaineering is also for sale in 
the shop and. just to help out, the Lawrics 
provide maps of most of the popular climb- 
ing areas and free advice. In fact, advice is 
an important part of every transaction, and 
they keep closely in touch with the rarefied 
world of mountaineering. 

During World War II. Lawrie shut up 
shop in London and moved to an army 
camp in the North where he made boots 
for the parade ground. It was there at New- 
ark, Nottinghamshire that a strange party 
of three captains and two majors led by a 
sergeant major in the Norwegian army 
turned up to be tilted out with specially- 
made boots designed for skiing and walk- 
ing. A stipulation in the manufacture was 
that the boots must show no signs by which 
their origin could be traced, and this meant 
using materials even nails — which could 
not be identified. Lawrie himself was sworn 
to secrecy but he often wondered what be- 
came of the Norwegian group and their ser- 
geant major. 

It was not until after the war had 
ended that he learned the party who need- 
ed the special boots had destroyed the Ger- 
man heavy-water plant in central Norway, 
putting an end to plans for a Na/i atom- 
ic bomb. The sergeant major, now pro- 
moted officer, turned up at Newark with a 
thank-you letter for Lawrie from the Nor- 
wegian government. This letter, together 
with numerous wood carvings, flags and ice 
axes, forms the Lawrics’ own private col- 
lection of memories of a full and happy life 
in the world of mountaineering. 

Conor P. O'Bkiin 
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HAVE 


Your feet do not lead an easy life. 

They spend all day inside a pair of sweaty shoes. 

They get stepped on. Bruised. Pinched. 

That’s why we made Jiffies. Jiffies are footwear to relax in. 

They’re about the most 
comfortable things you 
ever slipped your feet into. 

And Jiffies look great 
on the outside too. 

The Squire pictured 
here comes in 1 0 colors. It's terry 
lined, machine washable and costs 
only $4.50.^ 

Do something nice for your feet. 


( jiffies; 
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The Programma 101 is not simply 
a calculator. Nor is it a remote 
computer terminal. It's a 
completely self-contained computer. 

A true computer. 

The Programma 101 stores, 
computes, makes logical decisions 
and prints. 

The Olivetti Programma 101: 

the do-it-yourself 
desk-top computer 




stored on magnetic 
cards about 
the size of a dollar bill. 


Only variables need be entered. The 
Programma 101 does the rest. 
Create your own programs. Or 
use ours. Finance. Banking. 
Commerce. Insurance, Statistics. 
Engineering. Education. The 
list is growing. 


Programma 101 is available. 
Today. Look us up in the 
Yellow Pages. 




Projramma 101 Actual vtt 7 Vi « 19 *24 deep 16 volts AC. 




Ranger. Forester. Explorer. Homelite’s got a snowmobile 
to suit your style. Family, lone wolf, or skylarking around 
the tall peaks. 

Choose from ten horsepower in the Ranger II on up to a 
fiery 28 HP in the Explorer II and Forester II. Get traction and 
flotation to suit the terrain you'll tackle. From 12" molded 
rubber track on the Ranger to a 20" track on larger models. 

Choice of Sno-Grip rubber tread or steel talons. 

Homelite has introduced three new models for 1970 with 

, increased horsepower, increased fuel capacity and right-now styl- 
ing to turn on any enthusiast. 40-watt Hi-Lo Sealed Beam head- 
, 0 k- wjjUB lamps on Forester and Explorer models. Electric starter optional. 

I Get in on the fun. Check out the Ranger, Forester and Explorer at 

your Homelite dealer's. 


Plenty ol stowage lor all the food and all the 
blankets you need lor a day's outing. 



Simplified controls make 
Homelite snowmobiles tun 
lor the whole lamily. 


Extra large luel tank lor greater 
cruising range. 




— Come on- „ 

Jump on a Homelite 

andsee 
how much fun 
snowmobling 
can be! 


HOMELITE 


S310 N. RIVERDALE AVE . PORT CHESTER. N 



AN AMAZINGLY RAPID AND EFFECTIVE NEW WAISTLINE REDUCER 


T/je incredible HewT 

SAUNA BELT 

GUARANTEED TO TAKE FROM 1 TO 3 INCHES OFF YOUR 
WAISTL INE IN J UST 3 DAYS OR Y OUR M ONEY REFUNDED! 

SAUNA BELT— the first really new idea in slenderizing in years produces sensationally rapid results in reduc- 
ing the waistline - for men or women - and without the need for dieting. Unbelievable results like these: 

MR. VAUGHN GREGORY: "/ used the Sauna Bell three days in a row, twenty minutes each day and lost 3 inches on my waistline and 2 inches on 
my abdomen." 

MR. V. BELASCO: All of my trousers had become too tight around the waist. / used the Sauna Belt for about an hour one evening and lost 
almost 2 inches from my waist. The inches have stayed off and my clothes fit perfectly now." 

MR. JACK VINCENT: "/ used the remarkable Sauna Bell for a 2-week period and reduced my waistline nearly 5 full inches. My appearance is 
100% improved." 

WHAT IS THIS SENSATIONAL NEW “SAUNA BELT"? The Sauna Belt is made of a special non-porous plastic material. It is completely 
different from any other belt on the market that makes waist reducing claims. The Sauna Belt is placed around your waist, directly 
against the body, and then, by use of the special tube provided, the belt is inflated— just like blowing up a balloon. As the belt is in- 
flated it will tighten itself around your waist and you will notice a snug, comfortable feeling of warmth and support throughout your 
waistline and lower back. After the belt is in place and inflated, you will then perform the two magic waistline reducing exercises, 
specifically designed for use with this remarkable belt. This will take just a few minutes and then you will relax, while leaving the 
belt in place on your waist, for another 20 minutes or so. That is all there is to it. This inflated belt is specifically designed to provide 
resistance to the movements and to provide heat and massage to every area of your waist— back, front and sides— and when you remove 
the belt— voila!— a tighter, firmer waistline from which the excess inches are already beginning to disappear. 



HOW LONG MUST I USE THE SAUNA BELT? That depends on your goals— how many inches you want to lose from your waistline 
and the rate at which your body responds. Each person's body makeup is different, therefore the degree of loss will vary with individ- 
uals. It is recommended that you use the belt for a few minutes each day for 3 days in a row when you first get the belt and then 
about 2 or 3 times a week until you have lost as many inches as you desire. After that you can keep your waistline where you want 
it by using the belt about twice a month. Many, many people lose an inch or more the very first day they use the belt. There are those 
who have lost as much as 3 inches on their waistlines from just one session with this magic belt. The results from the Sauna Belt 
have been dramatic, to say the least, but whatever speed of inch loss your particular metabolism allows you with this belt, remem- 
ber this: You must lose from 1 to 3 inches from your waistline in just 3 days or you may return the belt and your entire purchase 
price will be immediately refunded. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT . . . THE PRICE IS ONLY $9.95. We have run tests on thousands of individuals using this belt and nothing ✓ 
else that we know of can give the sensational results in rapidly reducing the waistline as does the incredible new Sauna Belt. ^ 
There are many heat belts on the market, but none that can begin to provide the resistance and the complete waistline control ✓ A 
that mean so much to your rapid results, made possible by the inflatable feature of the Sauna Belt. There is no need to 
wear a weighted belt around your waist for hours every day. Our tests showed that the Sauna Belt gave results many 
times faster in just a few minutes a day and is a marvel of ease and comfort. Neither did our tests reveal any 
electronic device, many costing hundreds of dollars, that gave you even a fraction of the results as the fabulous ✓ »s\\*V** 

Sauna Belt for only $9.95. *^,0%*^* 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE We are so convinced that the Sauna Belt is the fastest, surest, most convenient.^, " * 
most comfortable, most sensationally effective waistline reducer ever discovered that we offer this uncon- 
ditional Money Back Guarantee: Man or woman, if your waistline is not 1 to 3 inches smaller after ^ 
using the Sauna Belt for only 3 days, you may simply return the belt to us and your money will be 
- ' 


refunded promptly and without question. So if you want a trimmer, slimmer, firmer, tighter 



waistline, and you want it now— send for your Sauna Belt today and discover what a remark- , >' ' 

able difference it can make in the way you look and the way you feel. It will be the best **' s*’V'',' v , r' 1 ’'' 

investment in your appearance you will ever make. ^ c *\« v 


e Sauna Belt Inc. 1969 


Order your Sauna Brit today . . . tor a tm 
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Come. 

We will be your wings. We will set you free. 

Free beyond the heights of man. Free to 
chase the sun. 

Hug a cloud. 

And, though you were bom on earth. To 
live on earth. You will be at home, here in the sky. 

The comfort and ease you own on earth, 
you will have up here. 

And, Eastern will make it so. 

It shall be a most natural thing. For you. To fly. 

EASTERN The Wings of Man. 


SCORECARD 


ROMAN HOLIDAY 

Hockey is booming right now. It main- 
tains an extremely high level of popu- 
larity in its old traditional bastions and 
at the same time wins new followers al- 
most everywhere it goes, even in areas 
where natural ice is totally alien. It seems 
a shame, then, that even as it widens its 
appeal hockey may very well be sowing 
the seeds of its own decline by condon- 
ing the mob-scene brawls and super 
roughness (page 34) that clutter up the 
ice in too many games. 

Agreed, hockey is a hard, aggressive, 
body-contact sport, and no one expects 
or wants that to change. But toughness 
and drive and occasional flarcups arc 
one thing; deliberate brutality and bat- 
tle royals arc quite another. Only a few 
days after Ted Green, the "bad boy" 
of the Boston Bruins, had his skull frac- 
tured in a stick fight in an exhibition 
game, the New York Rangers and the 
Toronto Maple Leafs interrupted their 
game with another of those tedious mass 
fights, with officials clawing ineffectually 
at the participants like the clown ref- 
erees in professional wrestling. 

If the men who run hockey feel that 
it is desirable to have their sport de- 
generate to the level of wrestling and 
Roller Derby, that s their business. But it 
isn't good business not in the long run. 

SPIKERITIS 

A small but cheerful part of football 
practice at the University of Kansas a 
year ago was devoted to perfecting the 
technique of spiking the ball (hurling it 
to the ground point down) after a touch- 
down. Pepper Rodgers. Kansas' ebul- 
lient coach, called it "the old spikeritis" 
and was delighted to sec his players do 
it S3 times during the season. But this 
year a new NCAA rule specifically for- 
bids such post-touchdown displays as 
spiking the ball, tossing it into the air, 
kicking it or arching it into the stands. 
The rule is intended to speed up the 
game (a player must “return the ball to 
an official immediately”) as well as to 


save money by keeping footballs from 
being lofted into the stands. 

Pepper Rodgers doesn't like the new 
rule. He goes along with the part that is 
against the practice of tossing the ball 
to the spectators, but as for stopping 
the old spikeritis, Rodgers says, "It’s 
one more example of how adults react 
when kids find a way to have a little 
fun. They take it away from them." 

TWO BITS AND $300 

Red Rush, one of the Chicago White 
Sox broadcasters, has finished the sea- 
son undefeated— and richer by approx- 
imately 500 cigars. Since 1959 Rush has 
been playing a game with athletes. He 
holds his hand out, palm up, puts a quar- 
ter on it and gives his opponent five 
chances to snatch the coin before he. 
Rush, can make a fist. Then the roles 
arc reversed and Rush tries to grab the 
quarter from his rival’s hand. Rush’s 



usual bet is a $300 suit against a cigar 
that he can grab the quarter more times 
than his opponent can. In 10 years he 
has lost only once, to Elgin Baylor (Rush 
also broadcasts basketball games). 
"Luckily," he recalls, "that day wc only 
bet a cigar against a sandwich." 

The closest he came to losing this year 
was to Ken Harrelson. The Hawk twice 
snatched the quarter, but Rush rallied 


in the clutch, took three from Harrelson 
and that was that. 

Boxers, says Rush, show the slowest 
reflexes. Baseball players are faster, but 
basketball players are fastest. His two 
most formidable opponents over the 
years have been Baylor and Jerry West, 
while the best of the ballplayers is Har- 
relson. But none is as fast as Rush. 

"I have a pretty good thing going." 
he says cheerfully. "Unless, of course, I 
have to shell out for a $300 suit. But 
there really isn’t any chance of that hap- 
pening. No one alive can beat me." 

POP TOP 

Fishermen have known for some time 
that pop tops from beer and soft-drink 
cans have a fatal attraction for fish. 
Would-bc conservationists who carefully 
keep empty cans in their boats until they 
can gel ashore to a trash can blithcfully 
toss the shiny twists of metal overboard. 
As they slowly sink in the water, fish 
strike at them and then slowly die from 
the internal damage they suffer. 

Concerned fishermen asked the pop- 
top manufacturers to sec if they could 
do something about the problem, and 
the can companies were properly hor- 
rified. But not just about the fish. It 
seems that large amounts of money have 
already been spent to redesign the tops 
because, it was reported, thousands of 
law-abiding American citizens have dis- 
covered that the pop tops can be used 
in place of dimes in parking meters 
and other coin-slot devices. 

STAND ON YOUR OWN TWO FEET 

Edina High School annually has one of 
the best high school football teams in 
Minnesota, but because of a teacher boy- 
cott of extracurricular duties during a 
salary dispute the Edina team had no 
coaches before its game with St. Cloud 
Tech. Determined to play the game as 
scheduled, the principal of the school 
said he would act as coach and the ath- 
letic director would be his assistant. Half 
a dozen alumni volunteered to serve as 
spotters and sideline aides. 

However, neither the "coach" nor the 
"assistant coach" took an active role 
they let the boys run the game them- 
selves — and when the eager alumni sent 
in plays they were generally ignored. 
"We said we didn’t want them," de- 
clared Co-captain Bruce Carlson. He and 
Co-captain Dennis Boyle ran things, and 
to the consternation of football tradi- 
eonilnutd 
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PEOPLE, PLACES AND THINGS 



YOUR USF&G AGENT 
CAN INSURE THEM ALL 


From families to theatres to office equipment — count on your USF&G agent for sound 
insurance coverage. He’s the insurance professional, the independent businessman you can 
trust for competent, personalized counseling that helps protect virtually all you value. 
Consult him with confidence as you would your doctor or lawyer. He’s listed in your 
Yellow Pages. 

USF&G 

cowviks. mitinom. as mu 

The USF&G Companies, Baltimore. Md. 21203. United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Fidelity & 
Guaranty Life Insurance Co., Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc.. Baltimore, Md. 21203 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto / Casualty / Fire / Marine / Multi-Line / Life / Group Insurance 
Fidelity / Surety Bonds 


The Imperial ride has been imitated on another luxur 



:ar One of our competitor's most expensive models. 


A man is understandably proud of the 
things that please him most. 


Ride. What Torsion-Quiet means. It 

means, in short, an unexcelled highway 
ride. For, among the three U.S. luxury 
cars only the new Imperial has a torsion-bar suspension on 
every model. (Although, as mentioned, one maker puts 
torsion bars on one of his most expensive models.) Torsion 
bars, combined with unibody construction and the Sound 
Isolation System, deliver a Torsion-Quiet Ride, the ideal 
combination of quietness, stability and control. A prime 
consideration in your choice of a luxury car. 

Size. What inches can mean. The new Imperial measures 
229.7 inches in overall length. We have designed a long, 
large automobile for one reason alone. To give you an 
extraordinary amount of room inside. There's noticeably 
more head, leg, and shoulder room in Imperial than you've 
probably ever experienced in a luxury car of this type. 
Options. Unexpected airs. When you order Chrysler Air- 
temp air conditioning, you still have four choices left. You 
may order a single unit for the entire car, or two separately- 


controlled units for front and rear. And 
you may order either of them with our 
Automatic Temperature Control (main- 
tains a pre-set temperature automatically). Of course, we 
offer the expected, too. Such as adjustable steering columns 
and 6-way power seats. 

Performance. Big can be nimble, too. Thanks to Imperial's 
standard 440 4-bbl. V8. It's the largest production passenger- 
car engine ever put out by Chrysler Corporation. We don't 
even offer an optional, more powerful engine, simply be- 
cause you don't need it. 

Price. Not the deciding factor. Model for model, the three 
American luxury cars are similarly priced. However, when 
you consider that the standard LeBaron Four-Door Hardtop 
comes with a formal vinyl roof and a 50/50 split bench front 
seat, the new Imperial may well be the best value in the 
price class. It's only a three-car field. Study them all. 

1970 ImperiaLThe new choice. 
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SCORECARD continued 



Colt 45 French Fries 
Peel potatoes. Cut potatoes. 
Fry potatoes. Remove from 
grease. Drain on open copy 
of The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Colt 45 Grilled Cheese 
Put cheese sandwich under 
hot lights in dingy room. 
Have detective ask it em- 
barrassing questions until it 
is properly grilled. 

Colt 45 Baked Potato 
Wrap in aluminum foil. Place 
in front of TV screen. Ultra- 
violent rays will cook. 

Colt 45 Hamburger 
Roll ground beef into size 
of official American League 
baseball. Without putting 
fingers to mouth, hurl against 
wall until flat. Cook. 

Colt 45 Hot Dogs 
Get pot. Approach cold wa- 
ter with pot in right hand. 
Turn on. Fill pot half way. Put 
hot dogs in pot Cook. 

Colt 45 Ocean Delight 
Buy can of sardines. Re- 
move key from can. Insert lit- 
tle do-hickey on side of can 
into slot in key. Turn gently 
until you reveal sardines. 
Swallow sardine and follow 
with healthy swig of Amer- 
ica's No.1 Malt Liquor. . . . 
Colt 45. 


tionalists ran them rather well. Edina 
clobbered St. Cloud 22-7. 

“People at school were saying we 
couldn’t possibly win without coaches," 
Carlson said afterward. “For a while, 
we believed it ourselves." 

Of course, when the boycott ended 
and the teachers resumed their extra- 
curricular assignments, Edina went right 
on winning — Five straight at last report— 
despite the handicap of coaches. 

ROOM WITH A PHEW 

The name sounds awfully suspicious, 
smacking of turnip salads and stuff like 
that, but all vigorous sportsmen will be 
cheered to hear about the Villa Veg- 
etariana Health Resort in Cuernavaca. 
Mexico. The new policy. Owner David 
Stry announced last week, is to fine guests 
$50 if they are caught smoking on the 
premises. “Clean fresh air is becoming 
a rare commodity these days," Stry 
claims, “and our resort is making an all- 
out effort to give our guests pure air.” 
And then, well, because such things as 
bookings must be considered, he added 
one way to beat the S50 rap: tobacco 
chewers and snuff-dippers are exempt, 
Stry said, “because they are only poi- 
soning themselves and not others." 

OLYMPIC THEME 

The first reports of pre-Olympic trouble 
have started coming out of Munich, 
which is par for the course (you can't 
have an Olympics without the prospect of 
imminent disaster). Original estimates of 
the cost to get ready for the 1972 Games 
have more than doubled. The elaborate 
tentlike roof that will cover a good part 
of the Olympic site has been the subject 
of controversy. The number of hotel 
rooms cannot possibly accommodate all 
of the anticipated two million visitors. 
Construction is said to be running three 
months behind schedule, and there were 
rumors that Munich faced bankruptcy. 

Harassed Olympic officials grant that 
costs (particularly for the roof, of which 
they are very proud) have been much 
higher than anticipated, but they flatly 
deny the bankruptcy rumors. They also 
declare that the building schedule, far 
from being three months behind, is ci- 
ther exactly on time or, in most instanc- 
es, ahead of schedule. And the hotel- 
room shortage is not a serious prob- 
lem, they claim, since new suburban 
rapid-transit lines will allow visitors to 
make use of the vast hotel and room- 


ing facilities that exist outside Munich. 

The officials add, with a pride in Ger- 
man efficiency they had previously kept 
under wraps, that a comparison with 
three previous Olympic cities — Rome. 
Tokyo and Mexico City— shows that 
Munich is further advanced at this point 
than any of those were. 

BUSY SEASON 

The 45-bed Memorial Hospital in North 
Conway. N.H., is plenty big enough to 
handle medical traffic in this small and 
relatively isolated community in the 
White Mountains - for eight months of 
the year. Hut during the other four — 
the skiing season — it’s all but wiped out. 
Last winter, for example. Memorial han- 
dled more than 1,400 skiers with frac- 
tures, sprains and other difficulties and. 
like every other overcrowded hospital, 
found itself desperately short of nurses. 

To ease that situation this winter Me- 
morial is trying to attract nurses to its 
staff. RNs who sign on full time will be 
given free weekday skiing privileges at 
nearby slopes. As Brenda Black, direc- 
tor of nursing, says, “We work hard 
here, but we play a lot. too." 

Memorial’s scheme may work, but it 
could backfire. We can’t get rid of this 
vision of a nurse, just back from the 
slopes, making her rounds on crutches, 
one of her own ankles in a cast. 

SPARTAN LIFE 

Things have quieted down a little at Spar- 
tan Stadium in East Lansing, Mich., 
where Michigan State plays its home 
games. Last year the student newspaper. 
Stale News, printed a page of pictures 
showing football fans drinking in the 
stadium parking lot before a game de- 
spite a university ordinance against pos- 
sessing or consuming liquor on campus. 
The paper complained that the campus 
police enforced the liquor ban rigorously 
where students were involved but ignored 
alumni and others of the older set. 

So, at Michigan State's first home 
game this year, the campus police moved 
in. It used to be that a spectator had to 
be obviously drunk before he was ar- 
rested. But this time 17 male fans, rang- 
ing in age from 25 to 60. were arrested 
simply for violating the no-booze or- 
dinance — and more than S200 worth of 
liquor was confiscated. 

So far there has been relatively little 
outspoken reaction to the new crack- 
down, and ticket sales don't seem to 
continued 
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A great fabric made greater 

by John Paul Goebel for Tailor's Bench 


Two-ply polyester/ cotton twist woven by Galey & Lord— 
a division of Burlington Industries at Burlington House, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


have been affected at all. And while fla- 
grant displays of liquor will continue to 
bring police reaction, discreet drinking 
still flourishes. One campus policeman 
explained. "The guy who drinks from a 
vacuum jug and doesn't get loud doesn’t 
have to worry." 

SNOW JOB 

Alrtc Pike, veteran coach of the Phoe- 
nix Roadrunners of the Western Hock- 
ey League, tigured that during his long 
career he had run into about every prob- 
lem a coach could possibly face — until 
Ted Snell came along. Phoenix drafted 
Snell off the roster of the Hershcy Bears 
of the American Hockey League in June 
1968. and he played 54 games with the 
Roadrunners during the 1968 69 season. 
But he wasn't happy in Arizona, and 
finally he was sent hack to Hershcy on 
loan. Snell, happy again, helped the 
Bears win the AHL championship and 
even went so far as to get married. But 
he was still Phoenix property, and this 
summer he dutifully reported to the 
Roadrunners' training camp in Canada. 
T here he decided that he simply did not 
want to play for Phoenix anymore. 

"I'm tired of seeing the sun every day 
of the year," he told the startled Pike. 
"I want to stay in the East where I can 
see the snow.” 

Pike tried to talk the player into com- 
ing out West anyway, but Snell was ad- 
amant. "No snow, no go" was the gist 
of his argument, and Pike finally gave 
up and reluctantly sold him outright to 
Hershey. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jerry Mays, defensive captain of the 
Kansas City Chiefs, on his preference 
in football shoes: "I’d much prefer to 
wear high tops rather than low cuts, 
but my son won't let me. He says they 
make me look old fashioned.” 

• Charles Scott, North Carolina basket- 
ball star, whose anticipated bonus would 
shrink if the NBA and ABA settle their 
differences: "A merger will make law 
school a lot more appealing." 

• Ray Morrison, 84-year-old former 

football coach at SMU, Vanderbilt, 
Temple and Austin College, after recall- 
ing incidents in close games that his 
teams had won: "I like to rehash those 
games, but somehow I never replay 
games like the one in 1916 when I was 
coaching at SMU and Rice beat us 
146 3." end 
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Our lawyers can 
present their entire case 
in 25 wordsorIess. 

Xerox is a registered trademark. 

It identifies our products. It shouldn't 
be used for anything anybody else makes. 

Our lawyers figure 25 words or less 
to the wise should be sufficient. 


XEROX 
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THE SEC CATCHES ON 


Like (he rest of the country, the Southeastern Conference has learned that defense is gone with the wind and that if 
you want to win you've got to have a passer and some boys who can catch and run by PAT PUTNAM 


R emember the South, the magnolias 
and mockingbirds and muddy roads, 
and the cane poles and odor of wood 
smoke and somewhere, far off. the bay- 
ing of hound dogs, and those big iron- 
eyed Southeastern Conference football 
players who kicked the hawg out of a 
ball on third down and just dared some- 
one to try and score? Ah, those great 
ante-bedlam days of the 7-3 scores, when 
any barefooted kid out of Opelousas or 
Pontotoc or Tuscumbia knew you could 
score five ways on defense. And that a six- 
point lead was better than a pond full 
of hungry catfish. But no more. Take, 
for instance, last week. Alabama and 
Ole Miss threw a combined 81 passes— 
and completed 55 of them, breaking an 
NCAA record — as Alabama won 33-32, 
which was just a little bitty score. LSU 
scored 63 points, all by itself. Tennessee 
scored 55. Mississippi State tost by 74. 
Just like that, snap! the stubborn old 
SEC is swinging, and the music isn't 
Grand Ole Opry 

Yes, indeed, there’s a wild new game 
in town, something called pitch and 
catch, and they are piling up the points 
so quickly it hardly pays to wave a Con- 
federate flag at the enemy anymore. Just 
when you get your arm moving real good, 
the other guys have scored and are wav- 
ing their flags right back. Last week, 
for instance, in eight games involvipg 
SEC teams, 472 points were scored. 
There hasn’t been that much offense gen- 
erated in the South since Sherman. When 


the late General R. R. Neyland was 
coaching, for example, Tennessee only 
gave up 485 points — in 14 years. "Foot- 
ball is nothing more than a series of ac- 
tions, mistakes and miscalculations,’’ 
Neyland preached. "Punt and let your 
opposition make the mistakes. Most of 
them will feel that possession of the ball 
is to be desired above everything else. I 
disagree.” 

But today, with the wide-open offens- 
es and the speed and wondrous throw- 
ing arms that make them work, pos- 
session of the ball, even in the SEC, is 
a necessity. Perhaps even Neyland would 
change his style if he could see some of 
the area’s high-powered teams in action. 
The conference always has its share of 
winners, maybe more, but this season 
there arc a whole bunch, with not a 
solid favorite for the championship in 
sight. There’s Georgia {see cover), un- 
defeated, sleek and polished, and still 
not at all convinced that defense is dead. 
There also is Tennessee and Alabama 
and they’re undefeated, too, even if the 
Bear says his defenders arc too small 
and too slow and it’s damn inconsiderate 
for anyone to think that they can stop 
anybody from scoring at will. And there’s 
LSU, a great tiger stalking in its mossy 
old coliseum, a team that has run up 
140 points while giving up only 14. 
What’smore, there’s even Florida, which 
has never won the SEC title but which, 
like the others, is undefeated, too. May- 
be, just maybe, this is a Gator year. 


Some of the SEC’s defeated teams look 
mighty tough, too. Mississippi, whom 
many people picked to win the title, is I- 
2, but those two losses were by one point 
apiece. And Auburn, 2-1, has averaged 
40 points a game, fourth best in the con- 
ference. 

If anything so bold could be ven- 
tured at this early date, Georgia and 
LSU might be said to be running neck 
and neck ahead of the rest, because they 
have the best defenses. Or maybe the 
only defenses. Certainly they can both 
score. LSU has its 140 points, Georgia 
106. But. then, 106 is only sixth best in 
the conference. What impresses most 
people is that Georgia blanked its first 
two opponents before being touched for 
16 points by South Carolina last week, 
while LSU went in against Baylor lead- 
ing the SEC by a wide margin in total 
defense (166.5 yards per game), a rec- 
ord the Bears did not disturb. Neither 
Georgia nor LSU has played an SEC 
rival, however, and that really is what 
it’s all about. 

Georgia opens its conference cam- 
paign Saturday against Ole Miss, and 
then, in order, must play Vanderbilt, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Florida and Au- 
burn. It’s as rugged a schedule as any 
of the unbeaten five must face, and if 
continued 

Scoring 1969 style, Florida’s Carlos Alvarez 
outruns a Florida State defender, makes a 
lunging catch and falls into the end zone. 
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THE SEC continued 



There have always been some aspects of football at Florida that needed no Improvement. 


Georgia comes out of that unscathed, 
certainly there won’t be any cries of 
cheese champion. As good as the de- 
fense is, it will need all the scoring punch 
it can get from the likes of Quarterback 
Mike Cavan, who would rather run than 
throw, making him unique in this age, 
and from Vince Dooley’s large squad 
of talented running backs — Bruce Kemp, 
Dennis Hughes, Craig Elrod and Julian 
Smiley. ’’Let me say this about Geor- 
gia,” said South Carolina’s Paul Diet- 
zel last week. “It has a small but quick 
defensive line, but there's nothing small 
about that offensive line. It simply in- 
timidates you by knocking you over and 
making room for Kemp and all those 
other big running backs." 

LSU has one more nonconference foe 
left, Miami, before swinging into five 
straight SEC games, starting with Ken- 
tucky. The Tigers then have Auburn, 
Ole Miss and Alabama before tapering 
off against Mississippi State. Of the five, 
only Kentucky and Ole Miss will es- 
cape the Baton Rouge snake pit, and if 
LSU needs any kind of an edge, it needn't 
ask for more than that. 

LSU used all of its 58 players against 
Baylor, including Andy Hamilton, a 6' 
y 175-pound sophomore split back who 
scored four touchdowns, tying a school 
record set in 1939 by Ken Kavanaugh 
and later matched by Johnny Robinson 
11 years ago. ’’They sure have a lot 
more blue-chip athletes than us," 
moaned Baylor Coach Bill Beall when 
the slaughter was over. 

Just a shade, but no more than a shade, 
behind those two — and you can get a 
lot of argument here — are Florida, Ten- 
nessee and Alabama. In last week's vic- 
tory over Florida State, the Gators came 
up with something that has eluded them 
thus far, a defense. And in the doing 
they uncovered yet another supersoph, 
Bob Harrell, a 6' 2' 221 -pound defen- 
sive end, who helped stifle Florida State 
with a minus- 18 yards rushing. That’s a 
school record for Florida. 

The Gators got to FSU Quarterback 
Bill Cappleman 1 1 times for a minus-91 
yards, recovered five Florida State fum- 
bles, intercepted three passes and 
blocked a field-goal attempt early in the 
game. Other than that they didn’t do 
much. The offense, of course, was all 
John Reaves, who threw for two touch- 
downs, raising his three-game total of 
touchdown passes to 10. If the defense 
has indeed found itself after a two-game 

continued 
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However, sophomore passer John Reaves has made Florida a winner. 
Auburn's Pat Sullivan, another sophomore, has seven touchdown passes. 







THE SEC continued 


struggle — Florida gave up 69 points — 
and Reaves continues his assaults on 
other people's secondaries, the schedule 
could swing it all Florida’s way. Cer- 
tainly it's the easiest facing any of the 
top teams. The Gators already have beat- 
en Mississippi State and now must play 
only Vanderbilt, Auburn, Georgia and 
Kentucky. Some easy schedule. 

Alabama had another one of those 
nights, a striking offense led by Quar- 
terback Scott Hunter, who broke three 
school offensive records, and not much 
defense. In fact, the Tide's defense was 
so bad that Ole Miss Quarterback Ar- 
chie Manning broke four SEC offensive 
records and the Ole Miss team broke 
three more. You could have won a lot 
of money betting that no one would 
break seven SEC offensive records 
against a Bryant-coached team. Next Al- 
abama faces Vanderbilt and then must 
still play Tennessee, Mississippi State, 
LSU and Auburn. That's asking a lot 
unless Bryant shores his defenses in a 
hurry. 

Somehow no one is getting excited 
about Tennessee, which should please 
Doug Dickey. After all, they did whomp 
Auburn 45 19 two weeks ago, and then 
last Saturday night really turned it on 
against Memphis State 55-16. The most 
exciting moment for the Vols against 
Memphis State came in midweek be- 
fore the game, when a fellow standing 
on the railroad tracks overlooking the 
MSU practice field was apprehended 
with a notebook containing Tiger de- 
fensive diagrams. Dickey denied that the 
man was a Vol scout and. while the in- 
cident was inflated in Memphis papers, 
it has now been deflated by the size of 
the score. Tennessee showed a well-bal- 
anced attack with eight players scoring. 
The Vols gained 239 yards rushing and 
226 passing and that's about as balanced 
as you can get. Six of the scores came 
after pass interceptions (3) and fumble 
recoveries (3), and all were from inside 
the 35-yard line. Tennessee has a tough 
SEC schedule the rest of the way, fac- 
ing Alabama, Georgia, Ole Miss and 
Kentucky on the road, before getting 
home to play Vanderbilt. 

This wealth of good teams has South- 
erners bubbling with excitement, but, 
then, they always arc. With its small 

Defense is not entirely dead, as Georgia's 
Phi! Sullivan proves to one Carolina runner. 


towns tucked away out of casual reach, 
the SEC is unbelievably provincial. Fa- 
natic loyalty, like the sword grandpappy 
wore at Vicksburg, is handed down 
through the generations. Down Southl- 
and it may be the last outpost — they 
still make gods of football players. At 
Ole Miss, they speak with pride of Place- 
kicker Bob Khayat. Not for any foot- 
ball exploits, but because he dated both 
Lynda Lee Mead and Mary Ann Mo- 
bley, back-to-back Miss Americas. An 
NCAA record. 

Football weekends are an endless se- 
ries of cocktail parties — or just a bunch 
of good old boys sitting around sipping 
an endless stream of bourbon — and 
crowds arc raucous. When you hear 
80,000 people screaming for your blood, 
and meaning it, it can be a little eerie. 
Once, after escaping from Baton Rouge 
with his Georgia Tech team, Bobby 
Dodd said: "I know now I'd rather face 
the lions in the coliseum." But if you es- 
cape from Baton Rouge, there’s still Ox- 
ford and Starkville and Athens and Tus- 
caloosa and Auburn and Gainesville. 
And they arc all lions and coliseums, ex- 
cept maybe at Gainesville. No one wor- 
ries about trips to Kentucky. It thinks 
it’s in the South, but it isn't, and the 
fans at Vanderbilt and Kentucky are a 
gentler breed. Lately, so are the foot- 
ball teams. 

Part of the charm of the SEC is its traf- 
fic problems. Most of the towns have 
one road in and one out, and madness 
in between. In Oxford, which quaintly 
approves hard liquor but bans beer, the 
fans of Ole Miss solve the problem of 
traffic by parking their cars and trudg- 
ing off to the student union. There they 
have been known to plunk their bottles 
of bourbon on the tables, often right 
under the eyes of the local police, who 
look the other way. The other gathering 
spot is the local Holiday Inn. Oxford 
was William Faulkner's town, and it’s 
hard to tell whether the people there 
are proud of that or not. "That book 
that got him famous. Sanctuary, was one 
of the nastiest books you ever saw," 
says Tad Smith, the athletic director at 
Ole Miss. "Hell, wc could tell his char- 
acters were taken right off those special 
trains that would go from here to Mis- 
sissippi State for the game. He was a 
football fan." 

The problem of traffic is not so com- 
plex in Athens, the home base of the 
Georgia Bulldogs, who can point with 


pride to the city's find old antebellum 
homes. With a population of only 
58.000, the city has 70 churches, which 
seems remarkable. There also are three 
houses of ill repute, none of them an- 
tebellum, but still, in their own fashion, 
quite historic. It was in Athens in 1929 
that Georgia played Yale in what has 
become known as The Greatest Day in 
the History of Football in the South. 
Yale, with Albie Booth, was a national 
power, but it was a hot. muggy day 
and the Yale players, wearing thick 
blue stockings, soon wilted. Georgia won 
15-0. Dan Magill, Georgia's sports in- 
formation director, calls the day "the 
biggest thing to happen in the South 
since Appomattox. Except we won." 

And it was from Athens that the Bull- 
dogs left in 1908 for Knoxville and a 
game with the Tennessee Volunteers, 
who already hated them. And perhaps 
it was that day that the spirit of South- 
ern football was bom. Late in the first 
half a Georgia football player swept 
around his end and was shouldered out 
of bounds at the Tennessee one. At this 
point there appeared a large mountaineer 
wearing a green frock coat and a four- 
gallon hat and reeking of sour mash. In 
one hand he carried a .38 revolver. With 
the other he pointed to the goal. "The 
first man who crosses that line," he 
snarled, "will get a bullet in his car- 
cass." On the next play, not surprisingly, 
Georgia fumbled. Tennessee won 10-0. 
Apparently the mountaineer lost interest 
in football because Georgia won the next 
two years. 

There are thousands of such stories, 
each carefully recorded— after, perhaps, 
a bit of polishing and honing — and ev- 
ery bit as important to an SEC fan as. 
say, knowing that since 1951 the old 
league has turned out seven national 
champions: that since 1947 the SEC has 
had 48 teams in the top 10 to only 43 
for the Big Ten. Well, almost as im- 
portant. SEC fans, too, have been known 
to mention casually that in bowls it's 
Us'uns 70, and the Other'uns 42, with 
six ties, and since the Associated Press 
picked Alabama End Wu Winslett as 
its first All-America from the South, the 
SEC has produced more All-Americas 
than any other conference. Oh, they can 
get downright boring with that stuff if 
you listen. And downright nasty if you 
don't. Just because the Civil War ended 
in a draw doesn't mean they intend to 
lose any football battles. end 
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A NEW DEAL 
FOR 

AN OLD SPORT 

T hat newest of American sporting institutions, the ma- 
jor league baseball playoffs, was unveiled last week in 
Atlanta and Baltimore as a necessary prelude to that most 
honorable and ancient of American sporting institutions, 
the World Series. Although traditionalists grumbled, no 
one could suggest a system that would eliminate two of 
the new-style four divisional champions without some pre- 
liminary scuffling. So the Atlanta Braves and the New 
York Mets — a remarkable parlay in view of April’s open- 
ing National League odds — and the predictably powerful 
Baltimore Orioles and Minnesota Twins squared off to 
decide who would advance in w hat has now become a two- 
week-long tournament. 

Like most tournaments, this one had a favorite, the Ori- 
oles, runaway champions of the American League East— 
and a sentimental favorite, the more or less miracle Mets. 
But the real winners were going to be the fans. The playoffs 
were fun, they were exciting, if sometimes one-sided, and 
thcyobviouslyadded something to the season, a kind of mini- 
Series. As these pictures show, the country's latest sporting 
baby looks robust. Its health should help overcome the 
controversy that attended its birth. 
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Gasping New York Owner Joan Payson watch- 
es galloping Cleon Jones take advantage of At- 
lanta's sloppy fielding to score the opening 
game's winning run and make the Mets pen- 
nant favorites for the first time. Jones, who 
had reached third on an earlier blunder 
crossed the plate when a low throw skipped 
past Catcher Bob Dldier. New York won 9— 5 


Three long drives and a short dribble won 
the opener 4-3 for Baltimore. Home runs by 
Frank Robinson. Mark Belanger and Boog 
Powell kept the Orioles tied with Minnesota 
until two out in the 11th inning when Paul 
Blair bunted so precisely that Twins Catcher 
John Roseboro was left futllely grasping for 
the ball as Belanger scored the deciding run. 
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NEW DEAL ontinurd 




Biggest guns in Baltimore's second extra-in- 
ning victory were lefthander Dave McNaliy 
(above) and huge Boog Powell, who del- 
icately crashed down on home plate to score 
game's only run In the 11th. On Monday. Powell 
got two more hits. Paul Blair eschewed the 
bunt and the Orioles massacred the Twins 11-2 
to move into the Series against the Mets. 



The helpful gremlins, who seemed to accom- 
pany the Mels everywhere during the past 
months, were there again at Atlanta's second 
game, popping routine ground balls Just out 
of the reach of Braves fielders. But Cleon 
Jones and welcoming Tommie Agee each hit 
two-run homers in 11-6 win. and the next day 
Agee walloped another to start the Mets on 
the way to their high-scoring playoff sweep. 





YOUTH WILL HAVE ITS 


OOPS! 


Although only a year old, the Cincinnati Benga/s were undefeated. Then they lost their quarterback, the ball, the 
ball game and their youthful dreams, as San Diego taught them to respect their elders by TEX MAULE 


A fter the Cincinnati Bcngals surprised 
i everyone, possibly excluding them- 
selves. by winning their first three games. 
Coach Paul Brown said, “We're young 
and exuberant and we don't know any 
better.'' They are now a little bit older, 
a little bit wiser. Last Saturday night 
they lost a battle to the seasoned San 
Diego Chargers but they took a long 
step forward in the pro football war. 
The Chargers, a club bountifully sup- 
plied on offense, beat the Bengals 21 
14 in San Diego Stadium. Brad Hub- 
bert scoring all three Charger touch- 
downs. and they certainly deserved their 
victory. San Diego had lost to Cincin- 
nati 34 20 just two weeks earlier, but 
this time it played with cold ferocity 
and with few lapses and it is a team to 
be reckoned with the rest of the season. 

The Bengals. on the other hand, played 
w ith youthful abandon and zest and with 
the tendency of the young to err. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful that they will win the 
AFL Western Division championship 
this year, but Coach Brown's kids will 
certainly be a force in the "70s. when 
the AFL and the NFL merge and Cin- 
cinnati is in a division with Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Flouston. 

If Greg Cook. Cincinnati's dandy 
rookie quarterback, had been able to 
play the Bengals might have won. Sam 
Wyche replaced Cook, who has a bruised 
right arm. and Wyche isn't as accurate 
a passer or as elusive a target for on- 
rushing linemen and linebackers. More- 
over, he hurt his right knee early in 
the game and couldn't set up properly 
or drop back with any facility. The 
Charger defenders caught Wyche six 
times attempting to pass and frequently 
harassed him into inaccuracy. 


He completed only seven of 18, in- 
cluding a 62-yard touchdown pass to 
Bob Trumpy, whose wife thought he 
had been drafted by the Cincinnati Ba- 
gels. Wyche is a rather modest young 
man. and following the game he said, 
"You know, Greg has a kind of cha- 
risma that I don't have and he lifts 
the team. There had to be some doubt 
about my ability, and if there is doubt. 
then the team suffers." 

Rick Redman, the five-year veteran 
who plays middle linebacker for the 
Chargers, confirmed Wychc's self-ap- 
praisal. "But I think we would have beat- 
en them even if Cook had played," he 
said. ‘ ‘We were really ready and we made 
some defensive adjustments I can't tell 
you about that helped us in our cov- 
erage. But there's a difference in Cin- 
cinnati with Cook and without him. 
When they come out on a third-down 
play with Cook at quarterback they ex- 
ude confidence. Tonight they didn't." 

Wyche, who played two good games 
for the Bengals last year before being 
sidelined with a broken ankle, was not 
only bedeviled by the Charger rush, he 
was bemused by a sophisticated ap- 
proach to the rush. Early on the Charg- 
ers blitzed often, their outside lineback- 
ers coming in hard. Pete Barnes, bar- 
reling in from his right linebacker spot, 
often overpowered the back who was 
supposed to pick him up and once or 
twice came in free. "They got blitz-con- 
scious." Redman said. "Then we'd fake 
the blitz, and make them keep the backs 
in to protect and then we'd drop off. 
That cut down on the number of re- 
ceivers they had downficld and made 
the coverage easier." 

Even so. the Bcngals had opportunities 


to put the game out of reach and failed 
to capitalize on them. If there was one 
play that was to cost them the game it 
came early in the first period. Cincinnati 
had received the kickoff and moved for 
a touchdown in a splendid four-play 
burst. The big play here was a sweep by 
Fullback Jess Phillips that carried for 
49 yards to the San Diego 26-yard line. 
Phillips caught the Charger line slanting 
the wrong way, with the linebackers 
clogged up in the middle, cut to the side- 
line and was almost gone. On the next 
down, Wyche completed a 10-yard pass, 
then called (or, rather, Paul Brown 
called) a bit of razzle-dazzle. The play 
was a reverse to wispy Wide Receiver 
Speedy Thomas coming to the left from 
his spread position. Thomas took the 
ball with most of the Charger defense 
running the opposite way and went 16 
unmolested yards for the touchdown. 

On the following kickoff the Bengals 
recovered a fumble on the Charger 35 
and appeared ready to move in for the 
touchdown that would put them 14 
points ahead and the Chargers in the po- 
sition of having to play catch-up. But 
the defects of youth caught up with them. 
With third down and two to go at the 
Charger 27, Wyche (and or Brown) 
called a play that had Phillips faking 
into the line and Paul Robinson, last 
year's AFL Rookie of the Year, taking 
a hand-off wide for a sweep. Phillips hit 
the wrong hole so that Wyche couldn't 
fake the hand-off. and a looping Charg- 
er lineman hit Wyche as he reached des- 

continutd 

On a busted play Bengal Quarterback Sam 
Wyche bungles a hand-off to Paul Robinson. 
San Diego came up with the ensuing fumble. 
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OOPS! continued 


peratcly for Robinson. The ball smacked 
Robinson on the hip, fell free and Charg- 
er Linebacker Jeff Staggs pounced on it 
and ran it to the Bengal 39. The Charg- 
ers went on in to score and tie up the 
game. And, mixing the passing of John 
Hadl with the running of stumpy Dick- 
ie Post and the 230-pound Hubbcrt 
(whose three touchdowns by rushing set 
a San Diego single-game record), they 
went on to win. ‘‘I just felt loose and 
easy and 1 went," said Hubbert, who 
had a knee operation last season. “I 
just had that good feeling.” 

So did John Hadl. "I’m glad we're 
through with Cincinnati,” he said after 
the game. "Expansion team or whatever, 
they're too tough. They have a hella- 
cious defense.” 

The feelings of the two teams before 
the game offered a marked contrast. The 
Bengals, notably relaxed and too young 
to realize that they weren’t supposed to 
L be 3 and 0 against veteran competition, 
weren’t impressed by San Diego. Pos- 
sibly the only member of the Bengal or- 
ganization who was aware of how un- 
likely their accomplishment really was 
was wise old Paul Brown. 

"I had no idea we would have this 
kind of record this early." he said at 
breakfast in San Diego's Stardust Mo- 
tel the day of the game. "I thought the 
early schedule would kill us. It seems 
to me that in the old days Bert Bell 
[the former NFL commissioner] used 
to work out the schedule so that the 
strong teams played each other early and 
the teams that weren’t so strong were 
matched so that the suspense went on 
for at least the first half of the season. 
But we opened with Miami, then we 
get San Diego, Kansas City, San Di- 
ego, the Jets, one after the other— three 
of the best teams in the AFL four times 
in four weeks. Even Miami should be a 
stronger club than we are. You don’t ex- 
pect to beat veteran teams in your sec- 
ond season." 

Sid Gillman, the only coach the Charg- 
ers have had in the 10 years of their ex- 
istence, agreed wholeheartedly. Gillman 
is an outspoken admirer of Brown, but 
he wasn’t reconciled to having lost the 
first Cincinnati game. “Paul is a great 
coach,” Gillman said after the Chargers 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY SHEEDY S LONG 

After taking a hand-off from John Hadl, San 
Diego's Brad Hubbert ( 26 J plows over from the 
two for the second of his three touchdowns. 


had gone through their final pregamc 
workout. "He’s in the Hall of Fame 
and he belongs there. All you have to 
do is look at his record. But no second- 
year team belongs on the field with a 
club that has been in operation for 10 
years. You don’t have time in two sea- 
sons to accumulate the talent, you don’t 
have the experience you need." 

In defense of Gillman, a fine coach 
in his own right, the Chargers operated 
under the nearly insuperable handicap 
of a lame-armed quarterback in their 
two losses. John Hadl had been slow re- 
covering from a bruised elbow that he got 
in an exhibition game against the Rams, 
and he didn’t throw well. Behind Hadl is 
Marty Domres, a promising rookie from 
Columbia, which despite its sorry record 
always seems to have a first-rate quarter- 
back, but Gillman looks on rookie quar- 
terbacks with the traditional suspicion of 
all pro coaches— except, perhaps. Brown. 

"The kid is as smart as they come." 
Gillman said of Domres. "He’s got the 
size and he’ll have the arm. Right now 
his arm isn’t quite strong enough, but it 
will be. Hadl had the same trouble when 
he came up. He used to throw the ball 
end over end, and our receivers were 
making diving catches. Now he puts a 
tight spiral on it. But it wasn't until the 
game last Sunday against the Jets that 
he could throw comfortably- 1 was scared 
silly that he was through, but we gave 
him a shot of cortisone and the elbow 
responded.” Hadl completed 19 of 31 
passes for 281 yards and three touch- 
downs in San Diego's 34-27 victory over 
New York. 

Hadl wasn’t the Chargers' only crip- 
ple. Ron Mix, the All-Pro offensive tack- 
le, missed most of the first three games 
with a pulled calf muscle. Before the Cin- 
cinnati game he went gingerly through 
the motions of practicing with the spe- 
cial teams — punting, kickoff, placekick- 
ing — then stood on the sideline. Mix 
is a thoughtful man who wears horn- 
rimmed glasses and looks as intellectual 
as it is possible to look when you’re 
6 ' 4” and weigh 260. 

"I’ve been brainwashed all these 
years," he said, smiling. "Why, for six 
weeks now I’ve finished every game fresh 
and fit and able to take my family out 
for a nice dinner. My paycheck has been 
there anyway. Look at what I’ve been 
missing!" He looked slyly out of the cor- 
ner of his eye to see if his audience had 
bought the put-on, then grinned. "I don’t 


mean that,” he said. "I'll go if I can. I 
played four plays last week. I'll try for 
eight against Cincinnati.” (As it turned 
out, he didn’t get into the game.) 

The Chargers are a team with a num- 
ber of superstars; the Bengals, obviously, 
are not. "Nobody on this team is get- 
tirig rich,” said Jess Phillips. "We’re lean 
and hungry. And the lean and mighty 
shall win." 

One who won’t be hungry long is 
Greg Cook. A remarkable rookie who 
is leading the AFL in passing. Cook 
came to the Bengals from the University 
of Cincinnati, and his initiation into 
the pros has been made easier by the 
fact that Brown sends in the play calls 
via messenger guards, as he did with 
the Cleveland Browns. But Cook’s col- 
lege coach did the same thing, so Greg 
is used to it. "Paul Brown is 61 years 
old and at the peak of his career," 
Cook says. "Who am I to argue with 
him about calls? I’m just very happy 
to play for him — and, besides, we agree 
about 90'’; of the time." 

Cook should be back this week when 
the Bengals play the Jets in Cincinnati, 
and it wouldn't be surprising if he out- 
shines Broadway Joe. The Chargers play 
the Dolphins in Miami and Hadl is def- 
initely hale. Against Cincinnati he threw 
the ball 27 times and completed 1 7 pass- 
es for 238 yards, and when he missed 
he was close. 

"Hadl was tough," said Bengal De- 
fensive Tackle Bill Staley. "We had a 
good rush. We were getting in, but he 
throws quick. Sometimes he threw with 
someone on him and the pass was still 
on target. He’s great." 

"He had great targets,” said John 
Guillory, a rookie corncrback who had 
the frustrating job of trying to cover 
Lance Alworth and Gary Garrison. 
"You can’t cover Alworth and Garrison 
all night. They beat us bad on a couple 
of crossing patterns early and then we 
got overcautious." 

"We made mistakes," said Paul 
Brown. "You expect a young club to 
make mistakes. Alworth and Garrison 
caught a lot of passes on us, but they 
catch passes on a lot of people. But we 
played hard and we never quit and I think 
this is a fine young group of men. I was 
proud of them. Y ou don’t like to lose, but 
we didn’t lose any pride in getting beat to- 
night. The Chargers were fired up. They 
knew we were for real." 

So does the rest of the AFL. end 
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Never a sport hospitable to the meek or 
the timid, hockey this week embarks upon 
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HOCKEY '69: 
THE ROUGH GET 
ROUGHER 


a season that is likely to be the roughest 


ars. This sensc*g|yunendi ng violence 
ites out from the National Hockey 
League's top teams, Montreal and Boston, 
has a campaign offered two clubs 
style. 


Influenced by the pugnacious style that 
Boston so far against the champion 
Canadiens last season, the other NHL teams 
toughened up for a campaign of heavy 


by GARY RONBERG 


ynasty tcac 
ey, if not in deo 

It was Ruel, of course, 
rected the Canadiens last year to a narrow 
divisional championship over Boston and 
victory in a brilliant, bitter Stanley Cup 
series. For his part, Harry Sinden, coach 
of the Bruins, believes that the French can 
be fractured, or at least contused, suffi- 
ciently to be beaten. 

Reverberations of the Montreal-Boston 
dispute have touched all the other teams. 
None has the speed, the players or, in- 
deed, the push of history to emulate ex- 
actly the racehorse Montreal style, yet none 
can afford to be cowed by the Bruins. What 
has developed, therefore, is a general tough- 
ening up, and a mood of swift, heavy ret- 
ribution for an opponent’s misdeeds. Bos- 
ton is the particular lightning rod for vi- 
olence: in an unusually fierce exhibition 
season the Bruins' own Ted Green— once 
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called Terrible Teddy for his pugnacity — 
w^s stick-whippe^ over the head by St. 
Louis* Wayne Maki, suffered a skull frac- 
ture and, after two brain operations, faces 
a long convalescence. 

Three teams — Philadelphia, Los .Angeles 
and Minnesota- have pointedly added 
players of the policeman type, and Oak- 
land has been 'experimenting with a for- 
mer boxer named Pierre Farmer. (“1 don't 
know if he can skate, but he'ean fight, 
says General Manager Frank Selke Jr.) 
“We have an image,** says Harry Sinden. 
“and we don't try to discourage it. I wont 
say we're as bad as the papers say we are, 
but we can be pretty bad.” 

“It’s almost psychological warfare,” says 
Los Angeles’ Hal Laycoe, one of four new 
coaches in the NHL this year. “Every time 
you read a story about a Boston player, 
it's how he’s going to intimidate the op- 
position— so the other clubs are going afterf 
the guys who wont be intimidated. Just 
by coincidence, we've come up with three 
dandies.” 

Ruel, whotfias one of the better cops in 
John Ferguson but 6 n the whole a te^Kt 
that would rather skate and shoot than 


where you gotta be t^mm, and we are just 
as tough as Boston in the corners. It’s just 
that when the Canadiens hit somebody, 
nobody talks about it. Boston if a good, 
rough team, but my guys aren’t exactly an- 
gels, either.” 

Three weeks ago Montreal and Boston 
metjin a preseason game for the first time 
since Jean Beiiveau fired the goal in sec- 
ond overtime which guillotined Boston in 
the cup playoffs, and the game ended in a 
near-riot with both benches empty and the 
ice littered with gloves and sticks. The win- 
ner: Canadiens 4- I. The teams meet for 
the first time during the regular season on 
Nov. 1 in Montreal. 

Elsewhere there is much to intrigue the 
fans. Emile Francis has strengthened a good 
New York team which could make a dash 
for the flag. In Detroit, becoming more im- 
mortal by the moment, Gordie Howe be- 
gins his 24th season. In Chicago jBobby 
Hull picks up his curved stick and takes 
aim at his pw-n amazing goal-scoring 
record of 58. in the West champion St. 
Louis must prove that it can win with- 

it Goalie Gle 


out Goalie Glenn Hall and Oakland, 
Minnesota ^ind Los AngelSBRl must 
widen the denture |»ap, is getting a littl^^ grknted some chance for a pennant. Scou 
teed off aboiflt Boston’s notoriety.- “My ing reports on all the teams begin over 

players tell me, 'Let him talk, we will just leaf; on page 44 may be found the 

beat them.’fcbRucI says. “AHg|fais stuff ~ personal testimony of Phil Esposito, Bos 


about Boston being so 

^^alot^P^ou kncM® 



ton’s scoring champion, on 
out room at the top. 
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NHL EAST 



MONTREAL 

CANADIENS 


On the eve of his second season as coach 
of the champion Canadiens, Claude Ruel 
was talking about the first: ’‘There were a 
lot of people who thought the Canadiens 
would have a new coach after one or two 
months — they didn’t think I could win the 
championship and that is why for me it 
was a personal victory. There arc people, 
even after we beat Boston for the league 
championship, they criticise me. I am more 
confident this time, but at the same time I 
am more scared." 

Ruel knows he must win again to please 
the tough Canadicn fans, and so he should. 
Through planning and some slick dealing 
behind closed doors, the C anadiens survived 
the June draft without losing a regular from 
last year’s club. All the familiar stars arc 
back Jean Bcliveau. Henri Richard, Jacques 
Lemaire, Yvan Cournoyer, Bobby Rous- 
seau, Ralph Backstrom. Dickie Duff. Bc- 
livcau makes the Canadiens hard to beat in 
the money games. Lemaire scored 29 goals 
and played in every game but one. Little 
Cournoyer. now 25. become one of the 
NHL's big gunners by scoring 43 times. He 
also confounded critics who thought he 
would never become a two-way player. 

Defensively, the Canadiens arc as big and 
rangy and stingy as ever. Jacques Laperriere 
and Ted Harris arc coming off excellent 
years. Serge Savard, only 23. won the Conn 
Smylhe Award as the outstanding cup play- 
er. Once again Gump Worsley and Roga- 
tion Vachon will split time in the nets. 

These riches have not made the Canadiens 
complacent. As Ruel says, ’’If you get too 
much confidence in yourself, you're gonna 
have bad success.” 


BOSTON 

BRUINS 

The skull fracture suffered by Defenseman 
Ted Green in the exhibition season dram- 
atizes Coach Harry Sinden’s most serious 
problem, that of avoiding injuries. "Anytime 
you start cracking heads like Boston does,” 
says the Blues' Lynn Patrick, former coach 
of the Bruins, "you're going to get people 
hurt." With Green's own head cracked, Sin- 
den is reviewing a somber league statistic 
with all the more concern It is in the cat- 
egory "Player, 'Games Lost by Clubs," and 
last year the Bruins lost 240. The next team 
on the most-injured list was St. Louis, with 
135. The champion Canadiens logged 100. 

*Tm not trying to alibi," says Sinden, 
"but that gives you a pretty good idea just 
how many guys we had racked up last year." 
In any ease, Sinden says he is prepared to 
"live or die by the sword," and clearly he 
has no other choice. 

Still, the preseason loll was alarmingly 
high. Besides Green the injured included 
the youthful superstar Bobby Orr, the dare- 
devil center Derek Sanderson and another 
good defenseman, Don Awrey. If the Bru- 
ins open with these three absent or at less 
than their best, they will be in for some 
bad moments. 

But barring medical catastrophe, the Bru- 
ins can again press Montreal, and if they 
can contrive to win some “big" games they 
could dethrone the Canadiens. Boston blew 



a must game with Montreal the next to last 
night of last season and won none of three 
overtime games in the cup semifinals. 

"This is a dangerous year for us," says 
Sinden. "We could be awfully good or. . 


NEW YORK 

RANGERS 

In New York's year of improbable cham 
pions it is just conceivable that the Rang 
ers can break through the Montreal-Bos 
ton axis to win their first NHL title in 2: 
years. Strictly on form, no, but with somi 
luck, maybe. The Rangers are a little big 
gcr, a little faster, a little meaner -and it 
Emile Francis they possess a master coach 
"We have," says Francis, "the finest croj 



of young players in 1 5 years." Francis boast; 
a lineup that already includes two superiot 
young sophomores- Center Walt Tkaezuk 
and Defenseman Brad Park 

Among the little things Francis has add- 
ed is some goal insurance. Last year his splen- 
did iron man, Ed Giacomin, played more 
minutes (4,114) than any other goalie and 
by March was extremely weary. To spell 
him Francis has hired that legendary net- 
man Terry Sawchuk, and so should have 
the league's best combination. 

Offensively, the high-scoring line of Rod 
Gilbert. Jean Ratellc and Vic Hadficld re- 
turns, backed by a strong second unit ol 
Tkaezuk. Dave Balon and Bob Ncvin. All 
the smaller Rangers arc glad to sec rugged 
Orland kurtcnbach back in uniform after 
a year's absence caused by a back oper- 
ation. Wise old Harry Howell, nearing the 
end of his defense career, was purchased 
by Oakland, but the Rangers arc well sup- 
plied with defensive size and quality in Park, 
Jim Neilson, Arnic Brown and Rod Soil- 
ing. The Rangers arc young but, as Francis 
says, "old enough to know where the mon- 
ey is." Montreal and Boston have it. but 
New York being the town it is these days, 
the Rangers could steal it. 

CONTINUCO 
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BlendedScotch Whisky 
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(John Dewar & Sons D 1 

DISTILLERS. 

Perth 

4/sqoar, Mr MOW r SCOTLAND. 


What we put in this bottle 

They say there are more than a 
thousand ways to blend whiskies in 
Scotland, but few are authentic 
enough for Dewar’s "White Label.” 
Dewar’s has only the finest of 
whiskies from the Highlands, 
from the Lowlands, from the 
Hebrides. Each one is chosen for 
its own special purpose, and is then 
rested in its own snug vat. Finally, 
one by one, they’re brought together 
by the hand of the master blender 
of Perth. His skill makes sure 
that Dewar’s never varies. 



Dewar’s never varies, 


© 1969 



EntenThe 360. 


Its electronic flash lights pack after pack of 

releases a 1 / 1 000th of a second 
burst of light, fast enough to 
freeze a bird in flight (see right) 
or catch asplash in a baby’s bath. 

You pull the film packet out 
of the camera. Automatically, 
an electronic timer is activated 
and the timer light goes on. The 
instant the print is perfectly de- 
veloped, the light goes out and’ 
the timer goes beeeeeep. 

Now: peel off your picture. 
Perfectly exposed. Perfectly 
developed. And all you did was 
aim and shoot! 

You’ll never have to use an- 
other flashbulb. (So you’ll 
never run out of them!) After 
you’ve taken 5 film packs (40 
shots), the electronic strobe 
recharges itself on house cur- 



No flashbulbs ever. The electronic flash 
head recharges automatically, storing 
energy to light 60-second pictures with 
brilliant l/1000th of a second bursts. 


You slide the electronic flash 
unit into place with a satisfying 
click, and flip on a tiny switch. 

Instantly, the signal light and 
a rising sound tell you the flash 
is building energy. A light starts 
flashing, and the sound switches 
to a boop...boop... 


You are now ready to shoot 
up to 40 flash pictures, without 
stopping to put in a flashbulb. 

As you focus, louvers in the 
flash unit automatically adjust 
to deliver the exact amount of 
light you need. You depress the 
shutter and zoing! the strobe 


As you focus, louvers adjust 
automatically to insure 
correct light intensity. 

rent, automatically. Fifteen 
minutes and you can shoot an- 
other pack. One hour and it’s 
recharged. When you’re not 
using it, just keep the flash unit 
plugged in, like your electric 
toothbrush. 

Bestof all, The 360givesyou 






POLAROID® 


From Polaroid. 


pictures perfectly, then recharges itself. 


the freedom to shoot when the 
moment is right. 

You’ll take wonderfully 
spontaneous pictures. No more 
wooden friends and relatives. 
You’ll never have to ask your 



l/1000th of a second 
exposure makes possible 
spontaneous flash pictures. 


subjects to pose. The film is 
exposed only for that millisec- 
ond of light. If your hand jig- 
gles, you don’t have to worry. 
The pictures are always razor 
sharp. 

You’ll get perfectly exposed 
shots, indoors or out. This re- 
markable strobe light is par- 
ticularly kind to flesh tones. 
Outdoors, the sophisticated 
electric eye and electronic shut- 
ter system will read the light and 
set the exposure automatically. 

You won’t waste any more 
pictures because of poor timing. 





You set the timer correctly and 
let it worry. 

To give you an inkling of the 
ingenuity that went in- 
to this camera: 


Electronic timer sounds 
off the instant your print 
is perfectly developed. 

film-speed settings. Two expo- 
sure ranges for color, two for 
black-and-white. It can take 
Polaroid camera attachments 
for close-ups and portraits. It 
has a tripod socket. And instant 
pack-film loading. 

See (and hear) this most dis- 
tinguished of the Countdown 
Cameras, the finest camera 
Polaroid has ever produced. 


The 360. 
From Polaroid. 
The world’s 
most 

self-sufficient 


camera. 


Electronic circuits reduced 
in size from a pack of 
cards to a pencil point. 


In the timer, the shutter and the 
flash unit are circuits contain- 
ing transistors, resistors and 
other electronic components. 
Each would normally fill a 
space as large as a deck of cards. 
In The 360, they have been re- 
duced to tiny chips of plastic- 
covered silicon less than 1/32 
of an inch square— about the 
width of a pencil point. 

This Polaroid Land camera 
has a Zeiss Ikon range- and 
viewfinder. Triplet lens. Four 
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TORONTO 

MAPLE LEAFS 

Jim Dorcy checked into camp with side- 
burns curling under his jaw and his skates 
painted blue. Mike Walton's mop was so 
long he had to wear a friction-tape head- 
band during scrimmages to keep it out of 
his eyes. Dave Kcon got stranded on a fish- 
ing trip, reported three days late and drew 
a handshake instead of a fine. "There's some- 
thing drastically wrong in camp this year," 
said 67-year-old Tommy Nayler, the assis- 
tant trainer. ‘Tve been here three days and 
nobody has screamed at me, or fined me or 
anything. Something is wrong.” 

A lot of things certainly arc different— if 
not wrong — within the Toronto organiza- 
tion this year, from the faces at the top to 
the hotels on the road. Punch Imlach, who 
drove his players like a Marine drill in- 
structor, is gone and so are President C. Staf- 
ford Smythc and Executive Vice-President 
Harold Ballard. Jim Gregory, 34, and John- 
ny McLcllan, 41, arc the new general man- 
ager and coach, respectively, and Imlachs 
they aren't. "I'm not going to imitate Punch 
in any way," says Gregory. "We're even 
shooting for Monday as a day off. " 

But even though the Leafs will be laughing 
more and grumbling less, one wonders how 
much better they can be. The team is fairly 
potent up front with Norm Ullman, Kcon 
and Walton at center and Paul Henderson 
and Ron Ellis at two wing positions, but af- 
ter that McLcllan has to scuffle. The All-Star 
defenseman Tim Horton has retired (he says 
he would reconsider fora 100' ,' boost in pay, 
to S80.000); three of the four starting defend- 
ers arc kids of 22 or under. 

And so once again the Leafs will fight De- 
troit and Chicago for fourth place. 


P 




DETROIT 

RED WINGS 

There is a telephone at General Manager 
Sid Abel's seat in the Olympia Stadium press 
box, and often during games last year he 
used it— to give suggestions to Coach Bill 
Gadsby down behind the Red Wing bench. 
Even though Abel was not exactly being 
paid to coach the team, his advice did not 
bug Gadsby as much as that coming from 
Owner Bruce Norris, who was constantly 
on the phone to Abel from his private box 
All this Big Brotherism failed to help the 
Wings, who missed the playoffs for the third 
straight year. 

This year, Gadsby says, there will be no 
more phone calls. “I want to do it my way," 
he says. "If I hang myself out there on the 
ice, at least it will be with my own hand." 

Nonetheless, it is doubtful that the front- 
office interference will stop unless the Red 
Wings start winning. The team's new hope is 
Carl Brewer. 30, an artful defenseman who 
walked out of a Maple Leaf camp four years 
ago rather than play for Punch Imlach. Play- 
ing alongside Bobby Baun, his old Toronto 
partner, Brewer could help forge a stronger 
rush from the Detroit end — which has been 
Detroit's biggest problem "He's a real hol- 
lerguy," says Abel. "For too long we've been 
a quiet team. Gordie [Howe] and Alex [Dcl- 
vccchio] never say a word on the ice." 

Still, what those two do will determine 
more than anything how high Detroit goes. 
Howe, 41, made his 23rd season a spec- 
tacular one with 44 goals, and Dclvcochio 
had a typically good year (25). But if this 
is the year age finally catches up with them, 
nothing — not Frank Mahovlich or Brewer or 
Goalie Roy Edwards or Norris' second guess- 
es— will keep the Wings out of the cellar. 


CHICAGO 

BLACK HAWKS 

When Bobby Hull scores an alltimc record 
of 58 goals and you still finish last in the 
East, what do you do? The flip answer is 
"Raise ticket prices," which is exactly what 
Owner Bill Wirtz has done— to S8 on the 
main floor of Chicago Stadium. Hockey hun- 
ger is so great that the stadium is already a 
near sellout for the season, but doubts re- 
main about the Hawks' defense and mo- 
rale. Hull himself skipped training camp 
while renegotiating the four-year contract 
he signed after a bristling holdout last year. 
"Puppets and Bumstcads," he called the 
Hawk management, adding he felt he was 
not appreciated. Meanw hile. Center Pit Mar- 
tin said Hull was appreciated all too much. 
"The Hawks have one star and one fairly 
big star, and the club seems set up to keep 
them happy," asserted Marlin. 

Amid the slanging. Coach Billy Reay at 
least has encouraging news about that "fair- 
ly big" star, Stan Mikita. The brilliant little 
center has recovered from a back injury 
that made him a defensive patsy last year. 
But even as Mikita mended, his valuable 
right wing, Kenny Wharram, suffered a heart 
attack and may be finished as a player. 

Although Reay may have to juggle his for- 
ward lines, he knows the Hawks can score. 
His heaviest challenge is to stiffen the de- 
fense, which allowed 246 goals last year. 
The only really solid defensemen appear to 
be Pat Stapleton and Doug Mohns but Rca> 



professes to see big-league quality in rook- 
ies Barry Long and Ray McKay. Montre- 
al’s young Tony Esposito was drafted in 
the hope he might surpass the so-so Goal- 
ies Denis Dejordy and Dave Dryden. 

CONTINUED 
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ST. LOUIS 

BLUES 


Scotty Bowman, the coach and general man- 
ager of the Blues, got married in August, 
honeymooned in Aspen, Colo, and western 
Canada and, since he was in the area, 
dropped in on the Saskatchewan home of 
Glenn Hall, his All-Stargoaltendcr. For years 
Hall has threatened to quit in June, only to 
sign in October. This time he says he means 
it. "We were sitting out on the porch, un- 
der a beautiful full moon," says Bowman. 
"Glenn looked good. He was relaxed, hap- 
py. He said it wasn't the money, that it's 
never been the money. He said he just didn't 
think he could get through another season." 

Whether St. Louis can do without Hall 
is the cardinal question. He and Jacques 
Plante were the chief instruments of the 
Blues' West championship. Now the chal- 
lenge of partnering Jacques falls to Ernie 
Wakcley, who was drafted from Montreal. 

At other positions the Blues arc strong. 
During the June meetings they gained depth 
at center ice, getting Phil Goycttc from New 
York and Andre Boudrias from Chicago to 
back up Red Berenson, a superior center, 
and Frank St. Marseille. Ab McDonald, 
who scored 21 goals, returns at a wing, as 
does Gary Sabourin, who contributed 25 
goals. A1 Arbour captains a rough-tough 
defense featuring Noel Picard, Bob and Bar- 
clay Plager, Jim Roberts and Jean Guy 
Talbot. 

Bowman will not have to worry over the 
fans' enthusiasm; St. Louis is the envy of 
all expansion cities. What docs concern him 
is the possibility of overconfidence; he shud- 
ders at what happened to the baseball Car- 
dinals. The Blues should win again in the 
West, but without Hall they can be beaten. 


OAKLAND 

SEALS 

1 he Seals were the surprise of the NHL., ris- 
ing from last place in the West to a second- 
place finish behind St. Louis. They led their 
division in scoring, terrorized some East 
teams and produced the NHL's Coach of 
the Year and even a couple of budding su- 
perstars in Carol Vadnais and Norm Fer- 
guson, The best job of all was done by the 
management team -Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Bill Torrcy, General Manager Frank 
Selke Jr and Coach Freddie Glover, who 
somehow kept the players thinking hockey 
through the confusion of rumors switching 
the team to Vancouver or Buffalo. At the 
moment the Seals belong to Trans-Nation- 
al Communications, Inc., a New York-based 
outfit which recently bought the Boston Celt- 
ics and officially depicts itself as "a well- 
dressed, smooth-functioning organization 
that knows where it's going and how to gel 
there." 

One wonders how long an organization 
can stay well-dressed and smooth-function- 
ing amid those empty seats at the Oakland- 
Alamcda County Coliseum Arena, but if 
Torrey and the others continue to hypno- 
tize the players Oakland will not be beaten 
easily Ferguson (who barely lost the Rook- 
ie of the Year award to Minnesota's Danny 
Grant), Ted Hampson and Billy Hickc lead 
an attack admired for its balance, and the 
defense, featuring Vadnais. Bert Marshall 



and Doug Roberts, is young and getting bet- 
ter. Only the goaltending remains unsettled. 
The Seals took four goalies to camp, and 
two— probably Gary Smith and Chris Wor- 
thy-will stick. 


PHILADELPHIA 

FL YERS 

The weakest scoring team in the NHL has 
added some punch -left hooks, right cross- 
es, a few elbows and maybe a stick or two. 
When the Flyers oozed out of the Stanley 
Cup in four straight losses to St Louis, 
things started happening at the Spectrum. 
Coach Keith Allen became assistant gen- 
eral manager a year ahead of schedule and 
was replaced by Vic Stasiuk, an old Red 



Wing and Bruin scrapper. Then the Flyers 
went out and got some beef Reggie Flem- 
ing, a brawler, was acquired from New York, 
and soon he was joined by the rugged Hill- 
man brothers. Wayne from Minnesota and 
Larry from Montreal The message was ob- 
vious. "There will be no timidity around 
here this year," says Stasiuk. "If my line- 
mate gels his skull busted or his nose frac- 
tured, I have to feel it's up to me to retal- 
iate. Fleming helps keep the aggressiveness 
you need." 

Stasiuk will deploy some of the extra mus- 
cle to help protect the Flyers' only sound 
scoring threat, the line of Jean Guy Gen- 
dron, Andre Lacroix and Dick Sarrazin, 
which last season produced 60 of the team's 
174 goals. While experimenting with two 
other forward lines, Stasiuk is urging his 
defensemen to think attack, to "forget de- 
fense until possession of the puck is lost." 
This is certain to increase the pressure on 24- 
ycar-old Bemic F’arent, the best young goal- 
tender in the league. 

"This year we'll be tougher," says Sta- 
siuk. "We spent the entire training camp try- 
ing to find out how much defense wc can 
sacrifice for more offense." 
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LOS ANGELES 

KINGS 

The (rouble with Hal Laycoe. they say, is 
that he coaches dull hockey. Laycoe, who 
won seven Western Hockey League cham- 
pionships in his last eight years at Portland 
before moving to the K ings this season, re- 
torts that the only people who criticize him 
are those who have lost to him. "The most 
exciting hockey is junior hockey,” he says. 
‘‘Why'’ Because they make so darn many 
mistakes. I could have the most exciting 
team in the world— but we wouldn't win." 

In one grand concession to show biz, how- 
ever, Laycoe has signed the former Boston 
strong boy, Eddie Shack, and has moved 
him from left wing to center, the position 
Shack likes best. 

Laycoc's game is position play with a lot 
of passing and tight checking. Since L.A.'s 
checking was exceeded in mildness only by 
Pittsburgh last year, Dennis Hcxtall and 
Ross Lonsberry were picked up to help 
Shack bloody some noses. To step up the 
scoring, Laycoe spent a lot of time in train- 
ing camp looking for a center to force-feed 
Cowboy Flett, the club's best shooter, and 
a wing to run interference for Center Eddie 
Joyal, who scored 33 goals. 

At the other end of the ice, the Kings 
gave up too many goals— more than any 
other team except Minnesota— but it wasn’t 
Goalie Gerry Desjardins' fault. In Desjar- 
dins and his backup man, Wayne Rutledge, 
Los Angeles has one of the better com- 
binations. The problem was getting the for- 
wards to come back and help out on de- 
fense, something Laycoe 's orthodox style 
should help solve. Bigger and rougher than 
last year, the Kings could rise to second or 
third place 




PITTSBURGH 

PENGUINS 


I n the two years of the West's existence, Pitts- 
burgh has been its invisible team a club 
incapable of generating excitement or suc- 
cess and the only one to miss out on the play- 
offs both years. Now the Penguins have been 
shaken well, and some class has been add- 
ed in the person of Coach Red Kelly. This 
is the classic maneuver of installing a "win- 
ner” on a losing team to give it a kick in 
the psychological fanny. Undeniably a win- 
ner as a player with Detroit and Toronto, 
Kelly coached Los Angeles to second- and 
fourth-place finishes in the past seasons, and 
the consensus is that he squeezed from the 
Kings the best that was to be gotten — even 
while wrangling with Owner Jack Kent 
Cooke and General Manager Larry Regan. 

Among the manifold problems Kelly in- 
herited at Pittsburgh was a player shortage 
down the middle and on defense. The only 
holdover at center is Wally Boyer, still un- 
distinguished at 32. Ron Schock was draft- 
ed from St. Louis, and Bryan Hcxtall was 
picked up from Vancouver, and Kelly hopes 
the association with these pennant winners 
will rub off on their teammates. Kelly also 
believes the veteran Billy Harris can be of 
help. "I played with him in Toronto," says 
Red. "I may have visions of grandeur, but 
I think his true abilities haven’t come out." 
Wings Dean Prentice (obtained from De- 
troit) and Glen Sat her (Boston) should 
strengthen the offense somewhat. The Pen- 
guins are O.K. in goal with Lcs Binkley 
and Joe Daley, but have only two defense- 
men of quality: Bob Woytowich and Bob 
Blackburn. 

"We'll be shooting for first,” says win- 
ner Kelly. And lucky to finish fourth. 


MINNESOTA 

NORTH STARS 

Nobody really knows what to expect from 
the Minnesota North Stars. Last year, wide- 
ly favored to win the West, the Stars flopped 
to fifth place, missing the playoffs and bit- 
terly disappointing the 490,000 home fans — 
hockey nuts all — who paid to sec them. Some 
changes have been made. Of the 20 players 
invited to camp, only seven spent all of last 
season with the club— and, since the Stars 
gave up more goals than any other team, it 
is not surprising that none of the holdovers 
is a defenseman. To help clear the ice in 
front of the Minnesota net, the Stars ac- 
quired Barry Gibbs from the Boston chain 
and John Miszuk from Philadelphia. Wily 
old Leo Boivin, who joined the icam in mid- 
season, is back; Lou Nannc and Tom Reid 
fill out the defensive roster. Coach Wren 
Blair still must find adequate relief for his 
goaltcndcr, Cesare Maniago. 

The Stars, however, should have little 
trouble scoring. The line of Danny Grant, 
who was Rookie of the Year, Danny O'Shea 
and Claude Larose is intact. Ray Cullen, 
J. P. Parisc and Bill Collins also return, 
and Minnesota got an unexpected bonus 
when Pittsburgh allowed Center Charlie 
Burns to go unprotected in the draft. 

"We played too much wishy-washy hock- 
ey last year," says Blair. "We were pushed 
too many times and we didn't push back. 
This time we've gone out and got sonic 
guys who'll crack a few heads together." 


? S > 



In spite of last year's debacle, fans in the 
north country have bought more than 8,000 
season tickets, and this year they may start 
getting their money's worth. 
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A l home in Sault Stc. Marie. Ontar- 
io. I belong to a boccie club. Boccic 
is a bowling game we Italians love. One 
day one of the members brought out a 
Ouija board, and we decided to have 
some fun with it. It was just before the 
start of last year's National Hockey 
League season, so we asked the board 
questions about how the season would go 
both for me and for the Boston Bruins, to 
which I had been traded the year before 
from the Chicago Black Hawks. 

The Ouija predicted that I would have 
a three-goal game against Toronto, that 
I would score 45 goals during the season, 
that I would win the scoring champion- 
ship and that Boston would lead the 
league and win the Stanley Cup. Except 
for the Stanley Cup thing, the Ouija came 
close. I scored four goals in a game 
against Toronto, I scored 49 goals during 
the season. I did win the scoring champi- 
onship with 1 26 points 49 goals plus 77 
assists, which topped Bobby Hull’s and 
Stan Mikita’s previous record of 97 
points — and we were first in the league 
for 59 days during the regular season. 
But one of us— either the Bruins or the 
Ouija board— muffed the Stanley Cup 
prediction. We lost to Montreal. 

So this past summer we boccie play- 
ers tuned in on the Ouija again, and it 
said we would win lirst place in 1969 70 
but not the Stanley Cup (it was wrong 
before on that point about the cup and 
I think it’s wrong again). It said 1 was 
going to have another good year, but l 
didn't ask how many points I was go- 
ing to get. I hadn't asked it that last 
year, so I decided I wouldn’t do it this 
year, either. I did ask it if I was going 
to get 30 goals, and it said. "Yes," so I 
was happy about that. 

I was feeling pretty low when the Black 
Hawks traded me to the Bruins on May 
15. 1967. I was going from a Stanley 
Cup contender to a team that hadn’t 
won the cup since 1940-41 and showed 
no prospect of getting in contention for 
it. It was like a St. Louis Cardinal play- 
er might have felt that year about being 
traded to the New York Mcts. Most of 
all. my pride was hurt that the Hawks 
did not want me, that they were willing 
to trade me and Ken Hodge and Fred 
Stanfield for Gilles Marotte, Pit Martin 
and Jack Norris. 

But then, even in training camp that 
first season with Boston, I began to see 
things a lot differently. For one thing, 
the management treated me nice. The 



‘WE HAVE THE 
TASTE OF VICTORY ' 


The Boston Bruins' record point-getter tells how sweet it was to 
escape from the shadow of Bobby Hull in Chicago and not only 
emerge as a star of his own but also see the Bruins come of age 


by PHIL ESPOSITO with MARTIN KANE 
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first day in camp Milt Schmidt, the Bru- 
ins' general manager, and Coach Harry 
Sinden told me they were making me 
an assistant captain, which is the same 
as a co-captain. This built my confidence. 

Then another thing happened. We 
were playing against Montreal very ear- 
ly in the season and we lost, but on the 
way back to Boston I said to Coach Sin- 
den. "We're going to end up in the play- 
offs.’' and he said. "Yeah? We ain't even 
in second place." But he thought about 
it. and then he said. "I think you're 
right. Phil." And we did. 

You could see it coming. The guys 
were really keyed up— a lot of them 
had been on losers for so long, but when 
they started to win they began to gel 
the idea of winning. They had had a 
good training camp, a good preseason 
record and it was all new and different. 
There were guys like Teddy Green, who 
had been in the league eight years and 
never been on a real winner. These 
guys— Eddie Westfall is another one— 
when they get the taste of victory. I fig- 
ured. they're going to be real hot stuff, 
and we have the taste of victory now. 

With that taste in my mouth and in 
the mouths of the rest of the team 1 
was able to go out that first year and 
score 35 goals and 49 assists, which made 
me runner-up to Mikita in the scoring 
race. This was a surprise to everybody 
because, you see, I had been on Bobby 
Hull's line for the Hawks, and my job 
in Chicago was to set them up for Bob- 
by- which I was proud to do, because 
he has the best shot in hockey. Still, 
some fans and a couple of Chicago 
sportswriters got on me because they 
didn't understand my function. 1 didn't 
get so many goals in Chicago, naturally, 
and those I did get were not so greatly 
appreciated. One of the writers called 
me a garbage collector, because some 
of my goals came after Bobby would 
miss one and I would be there to shoot 
it in on the rebound. Some garbage. 
But even the fans, influenced by these 
writers, got on me. and I think that had 
something to do with the management's 
decision to trade me to Boston, even 
though playing as Bobby's lineman I 
helped him set his 97-point record in 
1965-66. Bobby understood this, and he 
was upset when I was traded. But very 
few others seemed to understand it. Be- 
fore I came to Boston I was regarded pri- 
marily as a playmaker, even though I 
had had 23-, 27- and 2 1 -goal seasons 


with the Hawks. Those were pretty good 
records for a player with my assignment. 

So. after that first very encouraging 
year with the Bruins, last season I be- 
came the first Bruin to w in the Art Ross 
Trophy —given for leading the league in 
scoring during the regular season — since 
it was established in 1947. Furthermore, 
the Bruins scored 303 goals, which is a 
record for the NHL. Ken Hodge, also 
traded from Chicago, made 45 goals for 
Boston, and I made a lot of points set- 
ting up assists for him. Which goes to 
prove that hockey is a team game above 
everything else. 

One other thing that helped me about 
coming to Boston was that I got more 
time on the ice. The more time I get on 
the ice the better I play In Boston I 
must be averaging a full 35 minutes a 
game, and that's the way I like it. I 
don't enjoy practice or those training 
sessions. The way I get myself into con- 
dition is to play hockey, just as some pi- 
anists say the best finger exercise for 
playing the piano is to play the piano 

Most veteran hockey players come 
into camp at the start of the season a lit- 
tle bit overweight and not in the best con- 
dition — not bad. but not too good, ei- 
ther So the younger players, who have 
been working out all summer, look real 
good the first couple of weeks of prac- 
tice. If they don't look good early, if 
they haven't been working out during 
the summer, they get cut from the squad. 
But at the end of two weeks the vet- 
erans are passing them. Our motivation 
is different. We want to get ready for 
the season, and we know on our past per- 
formances that we won't be cut. We 
take it a little easier than the kids can af- 
ford to. Then when the opening game 
comes up we arc ready for it, and I 
think we improve as the season goes 
along. We improve because our training 
has consisted of skating and playing 
hockey. No other exercise will sharpen 
you so well. I've never done any weight 
lifting in my life, and one of the guys 
on the team says I'm captain of the All- 
Ugly Body team. But I don't care, so 
long as I can keep producing. 

Actually, I don't go entirely without 
exercise during the summer months. I 
operate two hockey schools, one at Wey- 
mouth. Mass, and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Hockey Clinic, and these give me a lot 
of time on the ice, though it is by no 
means the kind of hard-driving, push- 
yoursclf-to-the-limit kind of skating we 


get during the regular season. But it does 
keep me in shape to some extent, and 
that is all I need. I got off to a bad start 
this season because I came down with a 
combination of strep throat, abscessed 
tonsils and a kidney infection and had 
to report a week late for prescason prac- 
tice. But now. after a few days of skat- 
ing and a lot of pills. I am feeling fine. 

I think that three things were mainly 
responsible for my record last season 
maturity, experience (which goes hand 
in hand with maturity) and confidence. 
Just playing on a line with Hodge and 
Ron Murphy gave me confidence. (Last 
year we broke the NHL record for most 
points by a line.) 

But I do funny things that some peo- 
ple would call superstitious. For in- 
stance, \ dress from left to right left 
sock on before the right, left skate on be- 
fore the right, and so on. Once I had a 
cold before a game and I put on a black 
woolen dickey to protect my chest. I 
had a very good game, and after that I 
always wore the black dickey whether I 
had a cold or not. Another time l wore 
a brown suit to a game, and we won by 
a big margin. So for the next 18 games 
I arrived in the dressing room wearing 
that same brown suit. It gave me con- 
fidence. But then my wife, Linda, called 
me on it. She said, "People will think 
that’s the only suit you own." So I had 
to give it up. Actually it wasn't as bad 
as it sounds. It would get a quick dry 
cleaning every once in a while, and I 
only wore it a couple of hours a day. 

Bobby Hull is my pal, even though 
we're on different teams now, and he 
taught me a lot about the game when I 
first came up to Chicago. He gave me 
confidence, too. When I made my first 
goal for the Hawks, Bobby skated along- 
side me and said. "Don't worry, Espi, 
that’s just the first of many." 

We visit each other even now. When 
Bobby comes to play in Boston we go 
out together, and when l play in Chi- 
cago I look him up. In baseball that 
would be frowned on. fraternizing with 
a member of an opposition team. But 
in hockey nobody cares. We're men and 
we're in business. On the ice it’s a dif- 
ferent story. If I had a chance to hit 
Bobby, I'd hit him, and if he had a 
chance to hit me, he'd hit me. 

And I don't ease up on my brother 
Tony, who is a goalie. I got four of my 
49 goals off him last season when he 
was with Montreal. Now he's with Chi- 
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cago, and I’m still going to try and put 
the puck past him. no matter what, and 
he's going to try to stop it. But blood is 
thicker than water and after the game 
he’s my brother. 

Although Hull is still my friend, my 
idol from the time I was a little player 
just starting in hockey was Gordie Howe. 
You sec. Detroit is only 300 miles from 
my home in Sault Ste. Marie, and wc 
used to get the Detroit games on radio. 
From those early days that big No. 9 
was everything 1 aspired to be in sport. 
At Christmas my father would get me a 
full Detroit Red Wing uniform and all 
the stuff a forward would need, and for 
Tony he would get all the goaltender 
stuff. But my uniform had the No. 9 on 
it. We'd go out together on the ice and 
I'd blast the pucks at Tony. I always 
wore No. 9 until I got to bantam hock- 
ey. and then I was changed to No. 7. 

In later years I learned a lot from Gor- 
die. just watching him play. 1 used to ask 
myself, “How does he get away with it?" 
He has those little tricks, you know. Now 
I’m starting to get away with it. too. You 
learn how to hook a guy without the ref- 
eree seeing it, and you learn how to take a 
guy out. by holding him or something, 
without the referee seeing it. 

Hull has been one of the greatest in- 
fluences on me in another way. Mostly 
it’s the way he does things with people, 
the way he talks with people. If he sees 
somebody he'll go out of his way to say 
hi to them. That's great. I think I learned 
that from Bobby, because I was a rebel 
when I was a junior. The hell with ev- 
erybody was my attitude: I just didn’t 
care. But now, after a game I’ll stand 
around for an hour signing autographs 
for kids, and if I have to catch a plane 
or something I’ll tell them to write me 
in care of the Boston Garden and I'll 
send them autographed pictures. 

Those are the things that come nat- 
urally with experience and maturity. An- 
other thing I have learned, also from 
experience, is how to use my reach. I 
have a very long reach, and I can keep 
the puck away from opponents just by 
extending my arm and stick as far as 
they will go, and I just know that no- 
body is going to take that puck away 
from me. Also, I have learned to use 
the curved stick, which I practiced with 
for a year before I ever tried it in a 
game. It docs funny things to the puck 
like making it drop suddenly just as the 
goalie thinks he's going to trap it. And 
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I’ve learned to pass to the right with it, 
off the outer curve of the blade. 

There's a new rule about the sticks 
this year that is going to affect some play- 
ers— Hull, for instance. The rule says 
that the curve in the blade must not ex- 
ceed one inch. It won't bother me be- 
cause I have always used a one-inch 
curve, and guys like Jean Belivcau, who 
uses a straight blade, won't be affected, 
but Bobby is used to a 1 ’/i-inch curve. 

1 can get pretty unhappy about faulty 
scoring by the officials. In my first sea- 
son. for instance, we were playing Oak- 
land. and we were winning hy several 
goals when Kenny Hodge scored. They 
gave me an assist on the play, but it 
just wasn't my point because I hadn't 
touched the puck. So I protested that 
the point must have been another play- 
er’s. and they gave it to him. I didn't 
want a point that should have gone to 
one of my teammates. Some people won- 
dered why I got upset, but all I ever want- 
ed was what I was entitled to. 

But when I'm entitled to something I 
do want it. There was the time, in that 
first Boston season, when we were play- 
ing for second place. New York was 
the opponent. I forget who passed the 
puck over to me but. anyway, I got it 
and I shot it right into the net. It hit 
the meshing and came straight out. Nat- 
urally, thinking it was a goal. I brought 
my stick up, and our team sort of slowed 
down and New York went right back 
down the ice and scored. The goal judge 
thought the puck had not gone in on 
my shot. Well, I’ll tell you, we were 
wild. But the referee agreed with the 
goal judge, and that was the way it stood. 

Next day the Boston Herald Traveler 
published a picture of the shot and. sure 
enough, there was the puck going into 
the stinking net. You could sec the net 
bulging. I'm sure that incident cost us 
second place. I was really upset. 

Another time — and this was last sea- 
son— 1 drew a two-game suspension. 
Larry Hale of Philadelphia and I had a 
little scrap alongside the boards during 
a game in Boston. Wccach got two min- 
utes in the penalty box for high-stick- 
ing. When I was skating over to the 
box somebody said something, and I 
guess it was Hale, and I turned around 
and said something back. It was an un- 
complimentary remark, you might say, 
and just as I was saying it Bob Sloan, 
the referee, turned around. I happened 
to be looking straight at him at the mo- 
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mcnt, and I guess he thought I was say- 
ing it to him. He gave me a misconduct 
penalty. Well. I was frustrated that night 
because I had missed four or five goals 
and four or five assists, and I blew my 
cool, as Derek Sanderson would say. 
and I tossed a punch at Sloan. It was 
not a good punch, just a glancing blow 
that hit him on the shoulder. He threw 
me out of the game, and I had to go be- 
fore the league president, Clarence 
Campbell. In the end I was suspended 
for two games and given tines that came 
to SI 75. That episode may have cost us 
first place as well as some points and 
goals for me. At the end of the season, 
though, everything looked a lot rosier. 

It still looks rosy, even though Ken 
Hodge had to have his appendix removed 
just after we started our preseason prac- 
tice and, much worse, Teddy Green, a 
beautiful defenseman, had his skull frac- 
tured and may be out for the whole sea- 
son, or most of it, anyway. I'll miss 
them both. Teddy saved a lot of goals 
that might have been scored against us. 
and Ken and I worked beautifully to- 
gether on the line. He'll only be out a 
few weeks, of course, but even when he 
comes back to the lineup it will take 
him a little time to round into shape. I 
know his moves and he knows mine, 
and while he's gone it will be a loss to 
the team. 

Looking forward to the season. I think 
I may be under a little more pressure, 
just because of last year's record. I think 
the opposition will be watching me a lit- 
tle closer. In front of the net they have 
to. I expected this last year, too, but it 
didn't happen, maybe because it's hard- 
er to watch a center than it is to keep 
track of a winger. Wingers go up and 
down the sides, you know, but the cen- 
ter man can roam — go to various parts 
of the rink— so it's going to be a little 
bit harder for them to watch me. But 
I'm expecting a close watch, anyway. 
We’ll sec what happens. 

What I want most of all is for the Bru- 
ins to win all the way— the season and 
the playoffs. For myself. I'd like to get 
30 goals. I'd like to get maybe 85 or 90 
points if I can. I’d be quite happy with 
that. I don't say I wouldn’t want to top 
100 points again, because it would be 
quite a feat if I could do it twice. That 
would be something else. 

Maybe I can, and if I do it will be be- 
cause all the Bruins will be right there 
with me. end 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


A small school, but you can learn to hate it 

Everyone in Crete, Neb. loves Doane College, mind you, but it’s those other people Doane keeps beating 


year after year after year who wish 

C rete. Neb. (pop. 3.546) is just down 
the road from Sprague-Martell 
(pop. 75). 11 miles cast of Dorchester 
(pop. 460), and the Gateway to Wilber 
(pop. 1.358) and the South. It is a Nor- 
man Rockwell town cut out of the corn- 
fields. where the big studs still polish 
their machines during the week then 
race them on Saturday: where there is 
but one movie house, one motel, two traf- 
fic lights, three caution lights and a train 
platform between two grain silos. There 
are no parking meters, and the only full- 
time dry cleaner went out of business 
last year when a train ran through his 
shop. Girls wear skirts to the knees. It’s 
a wholesome town 

At the corner of 13th and Main Street 
in Crete is the Sportsman Bar and Grill. 
Each night in the last booth on the left 
Harvey Kennedy sits over a cup of cof- 
fee. Last weekend and the weekend be- 
fore that and the two weekends before 
that. Harvey Kennedy, a maintenance 
man at the Alpo plant back up Route 
33, has bet SlOO on the Doane College 
football team. This wouldn’t seem like 
a daring bet, since Doane College, Crete. 
Neb., has not lost in its last 33 games 
and presently has the longest unbeaten 
streak in college football. Except that 
Harvey Kennedy, you see, gives 40 points 
a game. 

Now that’s not really a bad bet. This 
year Harvey has just about broken even. 
If he had bet last year, when Doane 
went 10-0 and finished seventh in the 
NAlA small-college ratings, he would 
have won S200. And if he had been a 
bit conservative and had given only 30 
points, he would have won S600. Doane 
not only wins, it wins big. 

That Doane. with an enrollment of 
738 (492 boys), should become a foot- 
balf power is as surprising as if Ohio 
State gave up the game. The school it- 
self was founded 97 years ago and. 
though it started playing football in 
1895. never, never before has there been 
anything like this. There have been ce- 
lebrities at the school, true. Only last 


Sitting Bull could be given one last 

year Tom Mangelsen, the National 
Goose Calling Champion, graduated 
from Doane. Before that there was Wen- 
dell Adams, the creator of the "Winston 
tastes good” jingle. And before that 
there was the late Robert Taylor, who 
spent two years at Doane before fol- 
lowing his drama teacher to Pomona 
College. Later, after gaining fame, he 
returned to receive an honorary degree. 

Doane's rise closely paralleled its tran- 
sition from the comfortably traditional 
to the hopefully experimental. "Three 
years ago we decided we had to change.” 
says Charles Hein, the school's publicity 
director. "We knew we couldn't exist 
as a college with just 350 kids from Ne- 
braska. We decided to try and create a 
microcosm of the real world.” Until then 
Doane had been nothing more than the 
clean-shaven and the short-cut. the sons 
and daughters of the Midwest. Now there 
are students from 36 states and 1 1 for- 
eign countries. There are blacks. There 
are even, as they call them, hippies. 
("Why. those people," one student ex- 
claimed. "One night one of them was 
just sitting in the pine tree in front of 
the student center playing his flute.") 
But still there have never been any ri- 
ots, not even a demonstration. There 
was a little uneasiness last spring when 
Charlie Washington and Ernest Cham- 
bers, two black leaders from Omaha, 
spoke at the school. But even that didn't 
produce any demands. 

The only changes caused by the move 
into the ’60s have been small, but typ- 
ical. This year, for the first time, the 
school used IBM cards for registration 
and. despite the resulting confusion, they 
are here to stay. Also for the first time 
students have I.D. numbers. And, un- 
beknownst to the administration, some 
enterprising capitalists are now import- 
ing stag films from New York and show- 
ing them off campus. 

But the most noticeable changes have 
come in football. "It used to be that peo- 
ple were happy any time wc won a game,” 
says the head coach, Al Papik. He smiles. 


chance by SKIP MYSLENSKI 

LITTLE DOANE 
THE NATION’S 
BIGGEST WINNER 

1965 

Colorado College 24-14 
Graceland 34- J 4 

1966 

Colorado College 20-14 
Tarkio 26-0 
Hastings 16-7 
Nebraska Wesleyan 6-0 
St. Mary (Kans. ) 27-6 
Peru State 48-7 
Concordia (Neb.) 20-20 
Graceland 54-7 

1967 

Colorado College 33-7 
Tarkio 57 0 
Hastings 21-7 
Nebraska Wesleyan 49-7 
St. Mary (Kans.) 69-25 
Peru State 38-0 
Concordia (Neb.) 34-7 
Graceland 49-23 
Wm. Jewell 14-14 

1968 

Dana 34-0 

Concordia (Neb.) 26-12 
Tarkio 61-6 
Midland 59-13 
SW Minnesota 55-7 
Hastings 48-13 
Dakota Wesleyan 54-0 
Nebraska Wesleyan 77-6 
Graceland 62-7 
Central Mo. IC-0 

1969 

Dana 41-0 

Concordia (Neb.) 48-14 
Tarkio 35-27 
Midland 40-16 
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"But now because we won by only eight 
points last week I got three letters ask- 
ing me what happened.” 

Such spoiled fans and such win- 
ning ways— result from a decision Papik 
made six years ago. His career record 
was then a remarkably mediocre 36-36- 
6. and he had just suffered through a 3- 
6 season. "I figured that if I was going 
to keep coaching I was going to do it 
right.” he says, "and if not I was going 
to get out. So 1 subscribed to two Chi- 
cago newspapers, watched for boys who 
made any type of all-city or all-subur- 
ban team, then sent them letters explain- 
ing our type of situation and seeing if 
they were interested in us. Before it was 
over we had sent out some 1,600 let- 
ters." And two years later there were 
27 Chicago area players at Doane. 

But the real jackpot came from Port 
Arthur, Texas. Paul Broussard, a half- 
back who had moved from Rantoul, III. 
to Port Arthur, contacted Papik and 
asked if he could come to Doane. Pa- 
pik said yes and had his first recruit 
from Texas, plus a contact in Broussard's 
high school, Spanish Teacher Clayton 
Clark. Today five of Doane's starters 
are from Port Arthur, including the 
team's two outstanding players. Quar- 
terback Larry Green and Halfback Mike 
Saltier. 

They call Papik The Fox, which fits; 
he has succeeded under annoying re- 
straints. The school only gives special- 
ability grants, none worth more than 
51,000, and athletics shares these with 
drama, music and art. (While the foot- 
ball team was extending its streak to 
32, the choir head was in Chicago and 
the art head was in Boston — both re- 
cruiting.) The athletic budget does not 
allow for extensive travel, so there is no 
chance for a wider or more rigorous 
schedule, most of the games taking place 
in Nebraska or neighboring states. The 
players get clean underwear at the be- 
ginning of each week, but not again until 
game day ("They stand up by then," 
one player says). Papik is allowed only 
400 feet of film per game, which means 
Doane has movies of only the first half 
of each game. And now because of the 
winning streak, there is even talk of 
Doane overemphasizing football. 
"That's what comes with success," says 
Papik. "But if I'd lost 30 in a row the 
pressure would be greater." 


Right now, for him, there is pressure 
enough. "The players don't think about 
the streak," says Green, "but I think 
the coaches are a little uptight about 
it." Papik is an excitable man. Three 
weeks ago when Green was hurt, he spent 
several nights pacing the kitchen, drink- 
ing orange juice. And two weeks ago 
when Doane fell behind at halftime for 
the first time in the streak, he sent in a 
nonexistent play that resulted in Chap- 
linesque comedy in the backficld. "Yes, 
I guess there is more stress and strain 
today," Papik says. "My wife just hopes 
I get out before we lose." 

It shouldn't be this year. Doane has 
already won its first four games, last 
week crushing Midland 40-16. Green 


and Sallier, the nation's leading college- 
division rusher, produce plenty of of- 
fense in Papik's simple sweep-trap- 
counter style of play; Louis Cooper 
(6’ 8". 270) and Kevin Hunt (6' 5". 250) 
are among the eight players back from a 
defense that allowed only 64 points in 10 
games last year. "We have solid players 
and a few highly skilled individuals." 
Papik says, "and that makes the differ- 
ence on our level." 

That should be enough for any coach. 
But Papik does not take any chances. 
There is a sign in the coach's office that 
reads, bless this house, oh lord we 
pray. Handwritten underneath is a 
more practical plea: and help us win 
EVERY TIME WE PLAY. 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by WILLIAM F. REED 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (3-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (3-0) 

3. HOUSTON (1-2) 

He went unnoticed through the entire first 
half, jammed up in Austin’s Memorial Sta- 
dium with 63,500 of his fellow Americans, 
but then the Texas band gave him away — 
first by playing Ruffles and Flourishes, then 
The Star-Spangled Banner. Soon the near- 
est aisle was so crowded that Lyndon B. 
Johnson retreated to a vacant seat among 
some high-rank Navy officers in a neigh- 
boring section. But, alas, the admirals' de- 
fense was no better than the Naval Acad- 
emy's football team out there on the field. 
So, midway through the third quarter, L.B.J . 
formed up his interference into a rough fac- 
simile of the old flying wedge, left the sta- 
dium and thereby was spared the boredom 
of sitting through the final moments of Tex- 
as' 56-17 victory over Navy. 

Even at that. Johnson stayed around long- 
er than the Longhorns' first team, which 
left the field for good with 10 minutes left 
in the second quarter. By that time Texas' 
offense already had scored four touch- 
downs — Halfback Ted Koy scoring two and 
Quarterback James Street and Halfback Jim 
Bertelscn accounting for one each— while 
the Longhorns' defense had yielded Navy a 
paltry 23 yards. When it was finally over 
Texas had gained 523 yards on the ground 
alone, while scoring the school's most points 
since 1 949 and the most ever against the Mid- 
dies. "This is the worst thing that has hap- 


pened to Navy since Pearl Harbor," said 
Oklahoma Line Coach Pat James, one of 
six Sooner coaches who were in the press 
box looking for ways to beat Texas in next 
week's big game. The victory was Darrell 
Royal's 1 00th at Texas, and his team gave 
him the game ball. 

Every other college team in the country 
may be swept up in the current scoring rage, 
but not Arkansas, stubborn old Arkansas. 
The Razorbacks still win games by playing 
defense. You all do remember defense, right? 
Against poor Texas Christian, for instance, 
Arkansas won 24-6 by not letting the Horned 
Frogs score a touchdown, something Ar- 
kansas has not given up in its last 18 quar- 
ters. Oh, TCU tried all right. Quarterback 
Steve Judy directed drives of 73, 93, 73 and 
60 yards— all without crossing the goal. 
Three times TCU got inside the Arkansas 
five, but a couple of Wayne Merritt field 
goals were the best the Frogs could man- 
age. Meanwhile, Arkansas Quarterback Bill 
Montgomery pulled the tape off his injured 
ribs in the first quarter, then passed for 
two touchdowns before leaving the game 
with eight minutes left. 

After flopping miserably in its first two 
games, both losses, Houston was up to its 
old tricks. Faced with the perennial patsy 
of the SEC— Mississippi State the Cougars 
kept the Astrodome scoreboard blinking like 
a pinball machine, running the score all the 
way up to 74-0. Sophomore Quarterback 
Gary Mullins (whose nickname, of course, 
is Moon) completed five of six passes in 
the first half. 

Oklahoma State overcame a 10-0 deficit 
continued 
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ibu U find a warm welcome 
at theselbshiba dealers. 
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Pourer 



BEEFEATER 

Handsome, colorful, hand 
painted ceramic pourer 
with new twist-on cap. 
Made by Wade of England. 
Shipped to you from 
London, England. 

$1.50 Postpaid. 

["British Traditions, P 0. Bo. 007!. Dirpt- Tit 10 
1 Grand Central Station, New York 10017 
I I enclose $1.50 in check or money order for one 
| Beefeater Pourer. 


City. State Zip 

Allow 6 weeks delivery. Offer good only In U.S.A. in 
states where permissible. 


to beat Texas Tech 17-10. Tackle John Ward 
set up the winning touchdown by grabbing 
a misfired punt, then lumbering 20 yards to 
the Tech 22. "I'm not coached too much 
on running," apologized Ward. 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (2-0) 

2. MISSOURI (3-0) 

3. PURDUE (3-0) 

The quarterback. No. 15, took the snap 
from center and sprinted right, along with 
the entire black-shirtcd Purdue team. He 
was supposed to run, he said later, but he 
looked up and saw all sorts of white Stan- 
ford shirts coming at him. So once more he 
cocked that right arm, and he threw the foot- 
ball. All told, the pass did not go more 
than five yards, and it did not even count 
in the official game statistics. But Mike 
Phipps did not throw a more important pass 
all day, because when Greg Fenner went 
among three defenders and gathered it in 
Purdue had a two-point conversion and a 
remarkable 36-35 victory over Stanford. 

Purdue could have played it safe and 
kicked the extra point for a tic, but the 
way Phipps had been playing Purdue Coach 
Jack Mollenkopf didn't think one more op- 
tion play was exactly a gamble. "Phipps is 
one of the few quarterbacks in the country 
who could have thrown a pass like that,” 
Mollenkopf said later. "It was 45° behind 
him and right in between three defenders. 
We sure would have hated to lose it, but in 
a game of this kind you play to win." 

Phipps, the baby-faced senior from Co- 
lumbus, Ind., passed for 429 yards and five 
touchdowns, both school records. He com- 
pleted 28 of 39 — including 13 straight in 
the last quarter as Purdue came back from 
a J 4-point deficit. The 12th pass in that 
siring was for Purdue's fifth TD, and No. 
13 was the two-point conversion. "It was a 
great comeback," said Mollenkopf. 

Only a performance like Phipps' could 
have overshadowed that of Stanford's own 
fine quarterback, Jim Plunkett, who had 
been responsible for putting Purdue in the 
hole it was in. Plunkett threw four TD pass- 
es, completing 23 of 46 for 355 yards. 

Elsewhere in the Big Nine Big Nine be- 
cause everybody knows Ohio State is in a 
league by itself and can’t go to the Rose 
Bowl anyway — it was not such a happy week , 
Besides Purdue, only Ohio State (of course) 
and Iowa (which smashed winlcss Arizona 
31-19) were able to win nonconference 
games, which makes Purdue the heir ap- 
parent to the Rose Bowl berth. 

In South Bend, Notre Dame shrugged 
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off its loss to Purdue and thumped Mich- 
igan State 42 28 as Quarterback Joe Thcis- 
mann made like a Lujack-Huartc-Hanratty 
He hit Ed Ziegler with a 29-yard scoring 
pass to put the Irish ahead for good, and 
then Notre Dame helped itself to the most 
points against State since Michigan scored 
55 in 1947. Theismann completed 20 of 33 
passes for 294 yards. 

The Big Ten cr, Nine got an even big- 
ger jolt when Colorado beat Indiana 30-7 
behind Tailback Bobby Anderson, who had 
been a quarterback until only a few days be- 
fore the game. ”1 was immensely frustrated 
with our offense," said Colorado Coach Ed- 
die Crowder, "so I decided to put Ander- 
son at tailback. My coaches said nuts." An- 
derson scored three times and gained 161 
yards, giving him 4,096 yards in career to- 
tal offense — fourth in Big Fight history . Per- 
haps Indiana's wide-open offense was both- 
ered by the sloppy field, the result of an 
early fall storm that dumped 12 inches of 
snow around the Boulder area. 

Two of the East's best teams, Syracuse 
and Penn State, ventured into the Midwest 
The Orangemen swamped Wisconsin 43-7, 
leaving the Badgers still looking for their 
first win in three seasons, but Penn State 
had more trouble than it bargained for be- 
fore finally beating upcoming Kansas State 
17 14. Kansas State Coach Vince Gibson 
tried to inspire his squad by reciting the 
tale of Jack and the Beanstalk (come on, 
Vince) but the Wildcats still couldn't chop 
through Penn State's defensive line. On the 
way home, Penn State's plane stopped for 
fuel in Columbus, Ohio, leading one fan to 
observe, "That's as close as they will come 
to Ohio State all season.” 

Michigan fumbled and stumbled against 
Missouri, losing 40-17 for the Wolverines' 
first defeat since Bo Schembcchler became 
head coach. Afterward the new coach was 
fuming, mainly over a blocked punt that 
Missouri used to break the game open. "A 
blocked punt is a sin," Schembechlcr said. 
The main sin Northwestern committed in a 
36-0 loss to UCLA was showing up. 


SOUTH 

1. GEORGIA (3-0) 

2. ALABAMA (3-0) 

3. TENNESSEE (3-0) 

While most of the South was losing its cot- 
ton-picking mind over the hot SEC ( page 
20), Clcmson gave its redoubtable old coach, 
Frank Howard, one of his finest moments. 
Heading into its game with Georgia Tech, 
Clcmson had not beaten the Yellow Jack- 
ets in their last 10 games, a drought dating 



back to 1945. Losing to Tech had become 
such a tender subject with the otherwise 
gruff Howard that two years ago. after los- 
ing to Tech 13-12 in Atlanta, he sat in the 
dressing room with tears rolling down his 
red cheeks, and he told the press that he 
just hated to come to Atlanta and get beat, 
then have to go back to Clemson and walk 
down the street Monday morning. 

So after Clemson came from behind to 
finally beat Tech 2110, Howard was shoul- 
dered off the field by his players, who were 
bending under his 265 pounds. One obscrv- 
er noted that the scene "much resembled a 
safari, the elephant getting the ride." 

Clcmson’s No I hero was Tailback Ray 
Vauger. who gained 146 yards and scored 
all three touchdowns after being switched 
from fullback in a surprise move earlier in 
the week Two of Yauger's scores came on 
passes from sophomore Quarterback Tom- 
my Kendrick of Stone Mountain. Ga. Tech's 
top quarterback, Charles Dudish, had to 
leave the game after an injury to his left 
wrist, and then his backup man. Jack O’Neil, 
was knocked silly 

"When you lose two quarterbacks it 
hurts." said Tech Coach Bud Carson. 

"It sure does," replied Howard, who also 
has a memory like an elephant "I've had 
to play Tech with my two quarterbacks 
hurt." 

All around the country fans were chok- 
ing on their morning coffee and calling up 
their local newspapers but. yes, the score 
was correct: Put 14. Duke 12, ending Put's 
most recent losing streak at nine games. 


EAST 


1. PENN STATE (3-0) 

2. WEST VIRGINIA (4-0) 

3. RUTGERS (3-0) 

At halftime, with its team leading 10 7. the 
Harvard band serenaded the Boston Uni- 
versity stands- and its team with the 
Mickey Mouse Theme Normally this would 
seem like asking for trouble, but the Har- 
vards were not worried. Wasn't their team 
undefeated in 10 games in a row? Wasn't 
this funny old Boston U. from across the 
Charles River, the school that had never 
beaten Harvard? What was wrong with a 
little innocent funmaking ' 

"When the band struck up Mickey Mouse 
it made us a little mad." said Quarterback 
Pete Yetten in the dressing room after Bos- 
ton U. came back for a 13-10 victory. "I 
think that's the impression that everybody 
has. that we play Mickey Mouse football. 
We wanted to show them that we play it an- 
other way." 

continued 



SWEATER-SHIRTS 
THEY’RE GREAT 


Great fun. Great fashion. Great with 
everything. Because they're knit of 9uper 
soft Creslan acrylic. And in a bunch of 
groovy colors and patterns. There's nothing 
greater than a sweater-shirt. Unless it's 
two sweater-shirts. Creslan is a product of 
American Cyanamid Co., Wayne, N. J. 


Available at your favorite stores 


Nettleton revives 
the elegant boot 




COACHMAN 

Leather lined Black 
or tan premium calf 
An adventure 
About $ 45 . 




Increase your enjoyment of fall in our 
new Coachman Boot, contemporary 
dress version of the classic Jodhpur 
Bold. Robust. Dashing 

with a touch of the romantic 
elegance of an earlier day. 

And many practical virtues, 
too . like the instant fit 
and lifelong comfort of 
Loaflex* construction 
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If your carls burning oil, 
it’s time to trade it in. 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 
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The back of a can of CD-2 tells 
how you might get another ten or 
twenty thousand miles out of a 
car that’s burning oil and losing 
power. If you use what’s inside. 
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cars 


The other CD-2. 

Don’t get mixed up. There’s a 
different CD-2 for low-mileage 
cars that don’t burn oil. If 
we only made one kind, 
it couldn't do either job as well 


Or read this- 


Two more greal products by Stewart Warner 


dhe c Lazy r 
'Pipe {Tobacco 

BOND STREET 
BURNS SLOW -SMOKES N 




students: opportunity 

(An invitation to college and graduate students) 

You can earn substantial amounts of money through- 
out the year and gain practical business experience 
by making TIME. LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
subscriptions available to students. No previous ex 
penence necessary; no paperwork and billing in- 
volved. You will be giver free selling supplies, make 
liberal commissions and set your own working hours. 
(You may also participate in special proiects and 
marketing research at extra fees.) 

For more than 30 years. Time Inc. has authorised 
students as its representatives on campuses. Com- 
mission earnings have helped thousands of students 
underwrite portions of fheir educational expenses. If 
you are interested, you are invited to apply to the 
Time Inc. College Bureau 
TIME & LIFE BLDG., Rockefeller Center 
NewYork.N.Y. 10020 

enclosing this notice with a letter stating your quali- 
fications. It you're eligible, and your application is 
accepted, you'll be notified immediately and receive 
your sales materials and instructions promptly. 


And that they did. Ycttcn, who had lost 
his job 10 days earlier, came off the bench 
in the second half and threw the game-w in- 
ning pass to Gary Capchart. On defense. 
Boston U. held Harvard to only 100 yards 
total offense. After the victory, the third 
straight for Boston U.. the players carried 
Coach Larry Naviaux off the field. 

“You have a good football team." Na- 
viaux told Harvard's John Yovicsin 

“Thank you, but you have a better one," 
replied Yovicsin. show ing considerably more 
class than his school's band. 

About 1 .000 fans, many of them wearing 
big stetsons, followed Texas A&M to West 
Point for the game with Army, and the Ag- 
gies rewarded them with a 20 13 upset over 
what was supposed to be one of the best 
teams in the Hast. It was the first win of 
the year for Texas A&M and Army's first 
loss. The visitors' sophomore quarterback. 
Rocks Self, called his own number frequent- 
ly. then befuddled the Cadets with his keep- 
ers. fakes, rollouts and passes. 

West Virginia and surprising Rutgers each 
picked up easy victories. In Morgantown, 
West Virginia won 32 0 over VMI, the only 
major team in the nation without a point 
after three games The Mountaineers' reg- 
ulars sat out all the last half, but national 
scoring leader Jim Braxton still managed 
to run his total to 66 points with a touch- 
down. two field goals and two extra points. 
Rutgers Quarterback Rich Policastro, the 
nation's leading percentage passer, had an 
"off" day. completing a mere 16 of 27. as 
the Scarlet Knights heal Cornell 21-7. 


WEST 

1. use (3-0) 

2. UCLA (4-0) 

3. STANFORD (2-1) 

Since the same team cannot represent the 
Big Ten in the Rose Bowl two years in a 
row. Ohio State got as close to Pasadena 
as it will come this season by flying out to 
Seattle to play Washington. The Buckeyes 
ended w hat Coach Woody Hayes often calls 
the exhibition portion of their season by 
doing in the Huskies 41 14 to run the na- 
tion's longest major winning streak to 16. 
The rest of Ohio State's schedule is within 
the conference and, as the Buckeyes landed 
back in Columbus, Hayes said, “Now wc 
can get down to some football." 

If that means what it sounds like, then at 
season's end Washington may be able to 
look back on last Saturday's game with con- 
siderable pride. After all. they did stop Ohio 
State's first two drives, but then cool junior 
Quarterback Rex Kern got away on a 64- 
conlinued 
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Lot's get together and talk about life. 


AUL 


American United Life • Indianapolis • We have been guaranteeing futures for nearly 100 years. 





First the long-point collar. Then the 
see-through shirt. 

Let's face it. In the last five years 
more things have happened to 
men's fashion than in all the five 
long centuries before. 

Some just linger. Others last. 
And one of those that lasts is called 
Mach II. 

Here, Mach II plays all the right 
angles in a style that's as smooth 


as the dialogue. A tapered silhou- 
ette treatment in meet-and- match 
optical striping. With four different 
collar styles to choose from. 

Mach II. A slim and tapered look 
that's carried out in nearly every- 
thing you wear. In knits, in shirts, 
and even jackets. And all from 
Arrow. 

-Arrow*; ___ 


A smooth and tailored state of mind. Mach H. 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 


yard scoring run and the Buckeyes were on 
their way to 502 yards total offense. When 
Kern was not skirting Washington's flanks 
or picking apart the defense with his pass- 
ing, Fullback Jim Otis was hitting the line 
in his usual sledgehammer way. good this 
game for three touchdowns. Washington 
seemed to have more trouble figuring out 
its new triple-option Y offense than did Ohio 
State's defense. 

Southern Cal fans cannot help comparing 
their new tailback, Clarence Davis, with the 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the back: Mike Phipps, the latest— and per 
haps the greatest — of Purdue's line of passers 
(Dale Samuels. Lcn Dawson, Bob Griese). 
threw for a two-point conversion— his 13th 
straight completion to beat Stanford 36-35 

THE lineman: Alabama Offensive Guard Al- 
vin Samples made the holes for all three of 
his team's rushing touchdowns, then came 
in at middle guard to help stop a late Ole 
Miss drive as the Crimson Tide won 33-32 


ghost of Oremhal James, much the was base- 
ball fans like to point out that such-and- 
such home run hitter is X many games ahead 
of Babe Ruth's record. It was Davis up the 
middle over and again as the Trojans beat 
Oregon State 31-7 in Corvallis. His final 
statistics — 181 yards in 29 carries— gave him 
460 yards for the year and put him 18 yards 
ahead of O.J.'s total in his first three games 
“They keep you so scared of that draw 
play with Davis,'' said Oregon State Coach 
Dee Andros, "that it opens up their pass- 
ing game — and that kills you." Indeed. 
Jimmy Jones, USC's sophomore quarter- 
back, passed for 103 yards and three TDs 

With 53 seconds left, California trailed 
Rice 21-17 in Berkeley, but Cal had the 
ball on the Rice 41 . Quarterback Steve Cur- 
tis. a junior-college transfer, put the ball in 
the air, and End Jim Calkins leaped over 
his defenders to make the catch and give 
Cal the lead. Exactly 24 seconds later Line- 
backer Paul Martyr intercepted a Rice pass 
and returned it 25 yards to finish off the 
Owls 31 21. Afterward. Coach Ray Willscy 
blubbered, "I told the team that we had to 
stop being lucky and start being good. Ycl 
the luckiest people I know arc the good peo- 
ple. The good people are the lucky people, 
not the bad people." Undoubtedly there is 
a message there somewhere. 

Taking his coach's advice to run more, 
Utah Quarterback Ray Groth got loose for 
an 80-yard touchdown as the Redskins beat 
UTEP 24 6. New Mexico ended a 21 -game 
losing streak by beating stumbling Kansas 
16-7 in Albuquerque. end 
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Hitachi introduces 
The Portable Stadium. 

Now you can go anywhere in the great outdoors and still not miss 
a trick in the World Series (or anything else on TV or radio). 

Reason: These new Hitachi solid state portables give you reception 
so exceptional it’s like having the stadium in the palm of your 
hand. Even if you’re in a tough reception area. 

Plug in a winner: The Hitachi IA-51 portable TV. 38 square inch 
black and white picture. Memory fine tuning. Interference- 
eliminator circuitry. Instant picture and sound. Works on a battery 
with a rechargeable power pack, or AC. Plugs into the cigarette 
lighter in your car, boat or camper. Only $119.95*. 

The weather watcher’s radio: The Hitachi KH-1316. AM plus FM 
plus special Weather Band. Powerful 800mW output. AFC stops 
FM drift. AC or 4 "C” batteries. Only $49.95*. 



Both have Hitachi’s 5-Year Transistor Warranty**. See your 
Hitachi dealer. With an Hitachi Portable Stadium, you're always 
where the action is— wherever you are. 

•Suggested list price including accessories. SlighUy higher in West. Southwest. For 
more facts about Hitachi's surprise values, write: Hitachi Sales Corp. of America. 
Dept. Sl-3, 48-50 34th St.. Long Island City. N.Y. 11101. 

(Stadium photo courtesy of the New York Daily News.) 

•‘Hitachi Nationwide Warranty: 5 years on transistors, 1 year on other 
parts and labor. In case of original defects in materials or workman- 
ship. Hitachi will replace parts at no chnrgc during times 
specified from date of purchase. At 
Hitachi-authorized service centers 
and branches. Carry-in service. 




The Helicopter: 
What's it done for you lately? 





Our helicopters are 
airlifting all kinds of people. Planting 
transmission towers. Placing prefab 
building sections. Delivering supplies 
to our fighting men, 
and our men from tight spots. 

We're out to make helicopters 
even more useful to more people. 

By cutting operating costs. Boosting 
speed and range. And payloads. 

And versatility: future helicopters that 
whisk commuters to and from 
work will also be able to 
heft big loads of cargo. 

Helicopters: just one of many 
ways we're working toward a 
coordinated, efficient transportation 
system. That's our main 
purpose at United Aircraft. 

Where new ideas fake off. 

U ^ite 
fi ire raft 
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♦ ‘Tennis court or Congress, 
a man in Washington has to be 
on his toes," observed Texas 
Congressman George Bush 
(£//>m<\ri£/i/), playing tennis with 
Postmaster General Winton 
Blount on the White House 
court. Bush's father. Prescott 
Bush, a former Senator from 
Connecticut, was once the 
USGA president and at the age 
of 74 still shoots golf in the low 
80s; his uncle. Joe Wear, was a 
captain of the Davis Cup team 
and his grandfather, George 
Herbert Walker, also a onetime 
USGA president, was the donor 
of the Walker Cup. Congress- 
man Bush upholds all this sporty 
tradition and is an excellent ath- 
lete himself, but this particular 
match was not his finest hour. 
"Don't form and grace count 
for anything?" he asked, viewing 
the photograph. No He and 
Postmaster Blount lost. 

They arc pressed for press space 
in the White House and word 
is out that President Nixon is 
considering covering over the 
presidential swimming pool. 
Completed in 1933, the pool was 
a gift to President Roosevelt 
from hundreds of thousands of 
schoolchildren, who contributed 
their pennies. It was most exten- 


sively used by Roosevelt and 
Kennedy, for whom it was a ther- 
apeutic boon, but Truman and 
Johnson enjoyed sloshing about 
in it. and Eisenhower liked 
watching his grandchildren 
swim. Nixon, of course, is a salt- 
water man himself, and the press 
does need more room, but how- 
ever sound the idea, the Admin- 
istration will undoubtedly have 
to finance the conversion chil- 
dren may be more sophisticated 
today, but mail in enough pen- 
nies to build a press room? 

"I didn't see a penny of these 
checks." said the young horse- 
woman of two prizes she had 
won, the checks having been 
madeout to her mother. "Checks 
are always made out to the own- 
er [of the horse] to protect the 
rider's amateur status," said a 
spokesman for the bank that 
issued them explaining why 
Queen Elizabeth, and not Prin- 
cess Anne, was some SI 9 richer. 

Ozzie Nelson played football for 
Rutgers some years ago, which 
is one reason he was invited to 
introduce the team captains dur- 
ing halftime at the Princeton- 
Rutgcrs game celebrating college 
football'sccntcnnial. One reason 
he accepted, claims wife Har- 


riet. "was that he wanted to 
spike rumors that he played in 
the first game." 

Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Gene Rossides is head of 
the massive attempt to stop the 
smuggling of drugs from Mex- 
ico, a campaign called Operation 
Intercept. Since Rossides was an 
outstanding quarterback at Co- 
lumbia (1945-48), presumably 
the idea is that the best defense 
is a good offense. 

Senator Goldwaler, a flying en- 
thusiast of longstanding, recent- 
ly received the National Avia- 
tion Club's Award for Achieve- 
ment and remarked, at the close 
of his acceptance speech, "I 
like airplanes and aviation. 
They're like sex, and I'll be 
after them both as long as I 
can." Evidently his yonder re- 
mains wild and blue. 

® "I used to sit at home and let 
my stomach grow," announced 
Ingcmar Johansson, now 37, 
"but my divorce from Birgit has 
transformed me!” Well, it hasn't 
transformed him quite enough. 
Even Ingo admits that his pres- 
ent 260 pounds are some 50 too 
many for serious contention in 



the boxing rings of Europe, and 
he is currently sweating out 10 
to 15 hard sparring rounds ev- 
ery day. “Three months more 
and Ingo will mop up the floor 
with the European champ," says 
his trainer, Nissc Blomberg, but 
Ingcmar is somewhat more 
vague. "I have a yen to box 
again." he says, "now that I 
don't have a housewife to keep 
me from doing it." 

In the latest issue of the Horse- 
men's Journal , A I Wesson, who 
used to be the publicist for Hol- 
lywood Park, tells of asking rac- 
ing fan Cary Grant why he had 
never bought a racehorse. Re- 
plied Grant, "I might have." 
Some time ago. he explained, 
"Howard Hawks, who raised 
and raced horses, kept bugging 
me to buy a horse or two and 
race my own. One day he told 
me that he had cut me and an- 
other friend in on a racehorse. 
Pretty soon I was getting these 
bills for one-third of shoeing, 
veterinarians, medicines, train- 
ing, hay. special water, all kinds 
of stuff I'd never heard of. I 
paid the bills, but never saw the 
horse, didn't know its name, its 
sex— if any — or if it ever ran. 
Finally I asked this other fel- 
low. ‘Did we really go in on a 
horse with Howard?’ He said he 
thought so one evening at a 
party where we three were to- 
gether. But he was a bit hazy 
and wasn't any more sure than 
I. He said there might have been 
a little drinking at the time. They 
sometimes do that at parties, you 
know. So that's my career in 
the horse business. Was I or was 
I not ever in it? You tell me." 

O. J. Simpson is now observing, 
"I just can't believe what the 
Government takes out of your 
pay. I paid the Government 
more in one check last week than 
I made all last year!" Well, he 
can't blame that on Ralph Wil- 
son. The Bills’ president was per- 
fectly willing to help O.J. stay 
out of his new tax bracket. 
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DRYCLEANING 
CENTERS 


Expensive new suit? 

We know how to treat it. 


At Arnold Palmer Dryc leaning Centers, we tre.it 
your finer togs with a great deal of respect. 
We even treat your workaday clothes 
with a great deal of respect. No matter 
what you bring to your Arnold Pal- 
mer Drycleaning Center, we always 
treat it with care. So you can 
count on fresh, carefully cleaned 
clothes. Every time. 



HORSE racing / Whitney Tower 


He took the biscuits for Seamus McGrath 


At better than 50 to 1 an Irish colt named Levmoss and a jockey who thought he had no chance won the 
Prix de I’Arc de Triomphe, Europe's richest race over the toughest uphill, down-dale course in the world 


T raffic conditions were even more fran- 
tic than usual in Paris last Sunday, 
and strangers found themselves sharing 
taxis as 40,000 racegoers battled their 
way out of the hot city through the shad- 
ed, winding roads of the Hois de Bou- 
logne to Longchamp's immense and 
beautiful racetrack. There, for the 48th 
time, some of the world's finest Thor- 
oughbreds would shortly contest the 
milc-and-a-haff Prix de I'Arc de Tri- 
omphe. In one such cab a couple of fel- 
low travelers introduced themselves. The 
little guy allowed as how he was an Aus- 
tralian jockey named William William- 
son, whose main claim to fame in Paris 
was that a year ago he had won the 
Arc on Vaguely Noble. The other man 
said his name was Everett Clay and that 
he was the publicity director of Hialeah 
racecourse in Miami, a famous city in 



mrs. McGrath pets her arc winner 


the Southern part of the United States. 
The taxi chugged and sputtered on. 

If Williamson had been an American 
jockey on his way to Hialeah's Flamin- 
go Stakes. Ev Clay would have been 
able to recite not only what the lad had 
eaten for breakfast that morning but also 
what marks he had once struggled to 
achieve in eighth-grade math. But Clay 
had no real form on the Aussie and set- 
tled instead for a typical question: 
"What chances have you got today?" 
Williamson didn't take long to come up 
with his answer. "I'm riding the third 
and fourth races and I haven't any real 
chance in either of them." So casual 
was his reply that he neglected to note 
that the fourth race was, indeed, the 
Arc itself. 

A few hours later, as Clay battled for 
position in the packed stands in an al- 
most futile attempt to see what went on 
in the Arc behind the woods and over 
the distant hills, he suddenly became 
aware that his taxi mate was about to 
achieve a sensational upset on an Irish 
long shot named Levmoss who had gone 
to the post at the sky-high odds of 52 
to I. In one of the most stirring finishes 
ever seen in this greatest of European 
classics — and certainly over the most dif- 
ficult up-and-down terrain for any run- 
ner to handle Williamson somehow got 
Levmoss to hold out by three-quarters 
of a length over the onrushing English 
mare Park Top. Three lengths away was 
the French Grandicr. a length ahead of 
another long shot. Lady Sassoon's Can- 
dy Cane. Behind them came the favor- 
ite, Prince Regent, and 19 others from 
six countries. 

Unless the Arc has a real standout, 
such as a Ribot. a Sea-Bird or even a 
Vaguely Noble, it usually provides its 
audience with some major surprises. The 
two biggest surprises last week were the 
magnificent performance— Williamson's 
prognostication notwithstanding — of 
Levmoss and the failure of Countess de 
la Valdene's Prince Regent to make a 


better showing of it. Still, the Prince 
hadn't raced since winning the Irish 
Sweeps Derby in late June and there 
are those who feel that any Arc con- 
tender should have a stiff preliminary 
within a month or six weeks of this dif- 
ficult assignment. The countess herself, 
a sister of the brothers Winston and Ray- 
mond Guest, is more inclined to go along 
with her highly successful trainer, 
Etienne Pollet. Says she, "Pollct doesn’t 
believe in running his good horses on 
the hard turf during the hot summer, 
for that’s when they are most apt to 
break down. He would far prefer to wait 
until September for their hard training. 
What bothers me, however, is that there 
are often too many starters, including 
some who clearly do not belong. Oh, 
well, we'll have a good gallop, hut the 
results are in the laps of the gods." 

Well, last Sunday the Irish gods out- 
hustled the French gods, and the Long- 
champ starter got slightly the better of 
Jockey Geoff Lewis on Prince Regent. 
For when the field of 24 came away 
from the gates down by the Old Mou- 
lin and started on its way up the hill be- 
hind Lc Petit Bois, there was Prince Re- 
gent dead last and nothing for Lewis to 
look at but 23 rumps up ahead. Lester 
Piggott, who had won the first three 
races on this dreamy, cloudless, blue- 
sky afternoon, had Park Top in the mid- 
dle of the pack, while the pace was being 
set by the Italian Boncontc di Monte- 
feltro. the Epsom Derby winner Blake- 
ney and. oddly enough, Levmoss. This 
toughie, owned and trained by Seamus 
McGrath, had been discounted by most 
as an Arc threat on the grounds that 
the classic would be — of all things too 
short for him. Levmoss had firmly es- 
tablished his reputation as the top slay- 
er in Europe through victories in the 
2'4-mile Ascot Gold Cup and the 2 Vi- 
mile Prix du Cad ran. But Owner-Train- 
er McGrath crossed up the experts in 
the days before the Arc by putting some 
speed works into his charge and then giv- 
fonlinutd 
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The Woolmark is ^ 

quality-tested products 
made ol the world's best 
Pure Wool 



in a new car by 

LINCOLN-MERCURY 

From its majestic grille to its emerald-cut taillights, 
the new Marquis has a dramatic elegance that only 
the men who make the Continental Mark III could 
create. It is without question the most dramatically 
styled automobile in the medium-priced field. 
Standard equipment includes concealed headlights, 
429 cu. in. V-8 engine, and Select-Shift transmission 
which lets you shift automatically or manually. 



in an advance-styled suit by 

Sterling & Hunt 

Luciano Franzoni of the International Design Forum 
advances fashion with this new two-button Marquis 
suit. With the long, slim line of the shaped profile. 
With the lower pockets flapped and set aslant. With 
the easy maneuverability of deep side vents. With 
extras, a ticket pocket, all pockets of double cloth, 
double-piped. With optional patterns and colors 
including the new "Gulfstream." 




We don’t know who’s going 
to lose the game. 

We do know who’s going 
to lose the girl. 

Don’t be a loser. Use Head & Shoulders, the 
winner. The most effective dandruff shampoo you 
can buy. Head & Shoulders leaves your hair clean, 
neat and easy to manage, too. No wonder it’s chosen 
by more men than any other shampoo in America. 
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HORSE RACING continued 


ing Williamson instructions to go with 
the pace, set it if need be and not to 
rely on a late run. 

So well did Williamson and Levmoss 
complement one another's natural tal- 
ents that, with the Aussie skillfully sav- 
ing ground throughout on the rails. Lev- 
moss was never worse than sixth and 
wasalways within strikingdistance. With 
him in the first bunch as the field reached 
the top of the hill before starting the 
charge down the long right-hand bend 
that eventually leads to the three-eighths- 
of-a-milc uphill homestretch were Bon- 
conte. Chaparral, Blakency. Remand. 
Shoemaker and Goodly. Park Top was 
well back, with Prince Regent still loi- 
tering among the loiterers. Turning for 
home the speed that had carried the ear- 
ly leaders this far deserted all of them 
save Levmoss, who now astounded the 
huge gathering by opening daylight be- 
tween himself and his pursuers. Piggott 
was working his way frantically with 
Park T op to get running room on the out- 
side. while Lewis was now barreling 
through the middle with Prince Regent, 
over and around tired horses. But for 
him there was simply no more time and 
no more room. For Piggott, however, 
there was one more chance, and he rode 
Park Top furiously to achieve it. Two 
furlongs from the finish he was in 10th 
place. Then he began flying with his brave 
mare. She passed eight horses in front 
of the stands but could not quite reach 
the ninth. It was far from a disgrace for 
Park Top. for in gaining his victory Lev- 
moss was forced to break Soltikoflf's 7- 
ycar-old Arc record with a superb clock- 
ing of 2:29. 

“No, I don’t think we'll try the Wash- 
ington. D.C. International at Laurel." 
said McGrath later, as he watched Lev- 
moss win again on the televised rerun. 
"He's been good to us; he's done just 
about everything we've asked of him 
and he should probably have a nice 
long rest instead of going to America." 
Certainly McGrath can afford to give 
his winner a rest after his S2 13,400 vic- 
tory. In fact, the McGrath clan cuts 
things up pretty nicely already in Ire- 
land. Brother Joe breeds the horses, 
Seamus trains them and brother Pad- 
dy runs the Irish Sweepstakes. “I've 
had a lot of good horses,” said Seam- 
us, “but I think this one takes the bis- 
cuits. In fact, I know he does.” Even 
Jockey William Williamson would have 
to agree on that. end 
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DUNHAM’S 

DURAFLEX* 


BOOTS 

BEAT ALL OUTDOORS! 

Insulated for warmth . . . Cushioned for comfort. 


ACTION FOOTWEAR DIVISION, DEPT. Sl-69 

DUNHAM’S, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301 



BASEBALL '69 

The mound is lower. The j 
strike zone is smaller, j 
There's a new Commis- 
sioner, and Ted Williams 
s back. There are team 
imes like Padres, 
Pilots, Royals and 
Expos to learn, an 
East-West divisional 
set-up to liven the 
competition, and a 
great new season to 
follow week after 
week in 
iSPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



One foreign visitor’s 
most unforgettable 
American memory 
might easily be you. 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE 

An Agency of the 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
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the champ Rocky Graziano 

SAYS: 

“Tensolating will 
make you stronger 
in 2 minutes!” 


"Take it from the Rock, Tensolator® is 
the greatest muscle-building exerciser 
I’ve ever used. Man. I wish they had 
invented this thing when I was training 
for the fights. Instead of those long, 
sweaty workouts, a couple of minutes 
with the Tcnsolator puts big power in 
your arms and legs. That’s right, just 
two three minutes a day is all it takes. 

Builds man-sized shoulders and trims 
the flab off the waist so you shape up 
good, l-'or me, the way it toughens the 
stomach would have been worth the 
price in the ring. 

And you don't have to be 20 years old 
to Tensolate. Look at me, you guys who 
arc 35-50 or more, and see how you can 
stay rugged and still pack a wallop. It 
really works take it from the Rock. 
Now. they call this idea isometrics - but 
the Tensolator adds 
another trick called 
isotonics. Them big 
words mean that the 
Tensolator works 
different, so you 
don't need a gymful 
of fancy equipment 
like I used to use. 
And it works fast - 
only 7 seconds for 
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each exercise! That's for me. Who wants 
to work hard if you don't have to? 

It gets you results fast, too. The 
Tcnsolator folks guarantee you'll get 
stronger and feel in the pink in 10 days 
or they’ll give you your money back. 
That’s a fair shake. I say. What can you 
lose? 

Matter of fact, you don’t have to send 
any money - well, only 2S4 for postage 
and handling to get a big book full of 
pictures of the Tcnsolator Method. I or a 
bonus, I’ll include an autographed photo 
of me the way I look today. So what are 
you waiting for? Let’s go. Champ!” 
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Yankee bread for an Austrian 


Lotus Driver Jochen Rindt (above) won his first Grand Prix— and the 
world's richest road-racing purse— over a fast field in New York 



The countryside around Watkins 
• Glen, N.Y. is oddly canted in a vast 
crazy quilt of slopes and ridges afford- 
ing a magnificent view from practically 
any vantage point In autumn 1 the sce- 
nery is doubly delightful. The umbers 
and ambers of woodlots are punctuated 
with the flaming red of maple groves 
and the tidy white of toylike farms and 
hamlets. If you drive up from Watkins 
Glen to the site of the United States 
Grand Prix, some six miles out of town, 
you can see it all — every umber, every 
amber, every chicken, cow, weather vane, 
pigsty and farmer's daughter in Schuyler 
County. For at Grand Prix time Wat- 
kins Glen presents one of the grander 
absurdities of motorized America: a six- 
mile-long queue of cars that winds 
through the hillsides at less than a walk- 
ing pace, while on the course, 2.3 miles 
around, the racing cars whip along at 
speeds up to 180 miles an hour 
Fortunately, the ennui of getting to 
the Glen is more than offset by the race 
itself. Last Sunday was no exception. 
Not only did the field of 18 include the 
best of the new young drivers but also 


the sagest of the old, and the prize mon- 
ey — S206.000 — was the richest purse in 
the history of road racing. Indeed, only 
the Indianapolis 500 pays more anywhere 
in the racing world. First-place bread 
alone— 550,000— was more than double 
the money for any of the other 10 Grand 
Prix this year. Even the last-place man, 
whether he finished or not, was guar- 
anteed 56,700. 

The crowd of 100,000 was less con- 
cerned with prize money than with the 
action itself, for only once a year can 
American speed buffs see the thorough- 
breds of motor sports competing on U.S. 
turf. This year there were a pair of in- 
terlocked extras to draw the crowd and 
keep it hyped up throughout the long, 
loud afternoon. Scotland's Jackie Stew- 
art, who had sewed up the world driv- 
ing championship at Monza in Septem- 
ber, was shooting for his seventh vic- 
tory of the season— and a tie with the 
record set in 1963 by the late Jim Clark. 
To do it, the crowd knew, Stewart not 
only would have to beat the regular For- 
mula I field, which abounds with young 
talent in Austria's Jochen Rindt, Eng- 
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land's Piers Courage and Belgium's Jack- 
ie lckx, hut also would have to shade the 
500 winner and American champion. 
Mario Andretti, who had won the US AC 
title only two weeks before. Andretti's 
addition to the Lotus team gave Manag- 
er Colin Chapman a veritable murderer's 
row: double world champion Graham 
Hill, the aggressively quick Rindt and 
minuscule Mario, whose physical stature 
is in inverse proportion to his racing 
skill. Though Andretti rarely appears on 
the Formula I circuit (Sunday's Grand 
Prix was only his fourth), he has logged 
thousands of road-racing miles. 

With the stage thus set. the crowd 
began Tunneling into the Glen at mid- 
week. The weather was just what the 
clothes-conscious car set ordered nip- 
py and changeable, demanding at least 
three separate wardrobes. Fun furs and 
bush jackets walked side by side through 
the muddy infield. It wasn’t at all un- 
usual to see a girl warming her ears in- 
side a fuzzy balaclava while her toes 
turned blue in a pair of open Spanish san- 
dals. A tent city of 40,000 inhabitants 
bloomed along the ridges in green and 
yellow and dccr-huntcr red. What with 
the autumnal chill, local entrepreneurs 
did a thriving business in firewood (SI 
for six scrawny sticks), and woodsmoke 
eddied constantly over the course, mix- 
ing with the anomalous smells of per- 
fume and automobile exhaust and. of 
course, the odd whifT of pot. though 
the scene was mind-blowing enough 
without it. 

In one section of the campsite a band 
of Navy white hats from the submarine 
base at New London, Conn, arrived in 
a camper replete with generator and ste- 
reo set which blasted rock music over 
the area in counterpoint to the savage 
sound of motors. During the frosty night 
many of the campers hiked around with 
six-packs of beer strapped to their belts, 
looking for action and warmth. Empty 
beer cans festooned the saplings. More 
than 150 police patrolled the area af- 
ter dark, making some 25 arrests on 
charges ranging from drug possession 
to "criminal mischief ' (stealing out- 
house doors for firewood). A night 
court set up on the site handled the 
cases w ith dispatch. 

For those desirous of country delights, 
the Watkins Glen area offered an abun- 
dance. Roadside stands were gaudy with 
frost-flecked squash, husky tomatoes and 
pumpkins the si/e of medicine balls. This 
continued 


Make the greatest cooking 
discovery since fire. 



The incredible Amana ra nyc Microwave Oven. It sizzles a 

hamburger in 60 seconds, does a 5-pound roast in 37V2 minutes, cuts most cooking 
times 75%. Heats only the food. The oven and your kitchen stay cool. 


Exclusively from Amana, a totally new 
way to cook, defrost, or reheat food - The 
Radarange Oven, world's first portable 
microwave oven. Because the Amana 
Radarange Oven is portable you can enjoy 
cool, quick cooking in your home or on 
your patio. Plug it in anywhere, operates 
on standard 115-volt outlet, uses no more 
electricity than a fry pan. 

Just push a button — set a timer — and 
fast, microwave energy cooks food deli- 
ciously in a fraction of the time you're 
used to. 

Cleanup is a snap. You cook on glass, 
china or paper, and clean the oven with a 
damp cloth. And there’s no grease film on 
kitchen walls. 


Amana Radarange Oven fits easily on 
kitchen counter (just 1 5" high, 22 V * " wide, 
17 '/*" deep overall). This summer, make the 
cool-cooking portable Amana Radarange 
Oven your own discovery for the whole 
family. See your Amana Dealer or write 
Miss Ann MacGregor, Dept. AB, Amana, 
Iowa 52203 


Amana 
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TELEVISION AND RADIO BROADCASTING 

Learn by doing. Two Year Work-Study Degree Pro- 
grams include announcing, script w riling, production, 
programming, management, sales, news, sports. Liberal 

Arts Professional faculty, studios and equipment 
Learn on school stations WCSB and WCSB-TV. Stu- 

excuse for not 

Writc Mr. Wood. Grahm Junior College (formerly 
Cambridge School ).6}2Bcacon St., Boston. Mass. 02215. 

wearing your 

In a Second 

safety belts: 


ONE DROP 
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good enough. 
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What's your excuse? 
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1 CONCENTRATED GOLDEN BREATH DROPS 
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MOTOR SPORTS continued 



Weaver variables set new 
standards of accuracy, 
versatility, dependability. 

Now you can have all the wide-ranging versatility you’ll 
ever need, plus the pinpoint accuracy and shot-after-shot 
dependability you demand. 

All in one years-ahead variable A Weaver Model V . 

Optics are precision ground and magnesium fluoride-coated 
Micrometer click adjustments give target scope accuracy with 
hunting scope strength. Triple weatherproofing includes 
exclusive O-ring sealing for all-weather use. Hand-polished 
steel tube is finished in traditional gun-blue. 

Check all four Weaver variables. Prices start at $55. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG WEA VER 'SCOPES 
W. R. WEAVER COMPANY, DEPT. 40. EL PASO. TEXAS 79915 


Choice of five 
reticles, including 
sensational new 
Oual X. 
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is the heart of Western New York State’s 
peach and grape belt, and flashes of rich 
purple winked from the arbors. Anyone 
who got bored with greengroceries or 
car talk could turn on to geology by 
taking a 1 Vi-mile stroll through Watkins 
Glen's “world famous" gorge. Then 
there were the thrills of the town it- 
self. a compact little burg located at 
the south end of Seneca Lake. The vis- 
iting thrill-seeker could take in a sex- 
sational flick (99 Women , rated X at 
the local bijou), peruse the footwear 
at the Hughey Boot Shop (the windows 
of which were plastered with pictures 
of that eminent connoisseur of shoe 
leather. J. Stewart) or munch an ex- 
cellent local hot sausage while sipping 
a zestful glass of Fyfc & Drum (“the 
official Grand Prix beer") at a road- 
side snack tent. 

Such adventures in tourism had to 
come to an end on Friday with the be- 
ginning of two days of qualifying runs. 
The car people reassembled at trackside 
to watch the battle for starting posi- 
tions in rain followed by fog. The rec- 
ord lap time for the Glen’s pear-shaped, 
hilly course is 1:02.21, set earlier this 
year in a Can-Am race by New Zea- 
lander Bruce McLaren and one of his 
hefty seven-liter Group 7 cars. The small- 
er three-liter Formula I cars couldn't 
hope to beat that time, which converts 
to 133.10 niph, but they hoped to get 
down close to it. In the rain, the fastest 
anyone could turn was a slippery 112 
mph, but driving “in the wet" made 
for a lot of expert conversation on the 
comparative virtues of rain tires. On per- 
formance, Dunlop’s new CR65 rain tire, 
on which the center rib is grooved out 
to prevent aquaplaning, seemed superior. 
Mounted on the Matra-Fords of Stew- 
art and his French teammate. Jean-Pierre 
Beltoise, it helped turn some of the day’s 
fastest times. 

By Saturday, when the chips were 
down for final starting positions, the 
track had dried thoroughly, though 
steely clouds still glowered over the 
course. Off came the rain tires and on 
came the quicks. All through the noisy, 
chilly afternoon the lap times for the 
leaders dropped and dropped again. In 
winning the pole position for last year’s 
U.S. Grand Prix. Andretti had set a For- 
mula I record of 1:04.2 (128.97 mph). 
That mark fell first to Denis Hulrne, 
who turned the course in his orange Mc- 
Laren- Ford at 129.07. Then Stewart cut 
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loose with three successive laps that all 
broke the 1:04 barrier, his fastest con- 
verting to 129.84 mph. That seemed to 
unleash the tiger in everyone's tank, for 
during the next hour and a half both 
Rindt and Hulme did even better, while 
times came down generally. Only one 
second separated the top nine cars. Prac- 
tice was extended for a quarter of an 
hour after Jackie Ickx spun out at 170 
mph on the Big Bend, a long and de- 
manding curve coming out of the back- 
stretch. Whatever the cause, the effect 
was to send the Belgian's green Brabham- 
Ford into a triple spin, ending up in an 
embankment that jammed its nostrils 
with burdock and buffalo grass. Both 
car and driver were unhurt, and Ickx — 
winner of the Canadian GP two weeks 
before — came back to qualify eighth. An- 
dretti, in a four-wheel-drive Lotus, could 
qualify no better than 13th. Rindt ulti- 
mately won the pole position, plusSl .000 
in special prize money, with a time of 
1:03.62 (130.15 mph), a fragile .03 sec- 
ond ahead of Hulme. Stewart had to be 


satisfied with the second row and the 
third-best qualifying time. 

Race day broke cold and clear, only 
the second sunny Grand Prix day in the 
Glen's eight years as site of the U.S. 
championship. Even before the green flag 
fell, one car was out: McLaren popped 
a piston on a warmup lap. Then Silvio 
Moser's Brabham-Ford spewed a geyser 
of radiator water on the grid, delaying 
the start. When the flag dropped, Stew- 
art — with the foot of a frustrated drag 
racer — leaped quickly into second place, 
then on the 12th lap broke ahead of the 
leader, Rindt. Up through the hilly Ess- 
es beyond the start-finish line, Jackie 
seemed to gain, but he was sliding a bit 
coming out of the course’s last 45-mph, 
right-angle corner. Taking advantage of 
that, the Austrian snuck inside Stewart 
on the 21 st lap and was never again head- 
ed. It was the first Grand Prix victory 
for the lean, green-hatted Lotus driver, 
and an immensely gratifying one. 
Though Stewart retired on the 35th lap 
with an irreparable oil leak, Rindt had 


nipped him fair and square beforehand. 
His average speed of 126.36 mph also 
bettered Stewart’s 1968 record of 124.89. 

Mario Andretti never got beyond the 
first lap (his left rear was clipped in traf- 
fic and he pulled in), but the only se- 
rious shunt of the day occurred toward 
the end when Graham Hill rolled his 
Lotus on the back reaches of the course. 
Hill's left leg was broken in two or 
three places above the knee, none of 
the fractures piercing the skin. After a 
fine run for second. Jackie Ickx blew 
his engine on the 78th lap and the $20,000 
in runner-up money went to Piers Cour- 
age, who lived up to his name by stav- 
ing off heavy passes by veteran Jack 
Brabham toward the end of the 248.4- 
mile race. Courage also won "man of 
the race" honors and $5,000 extra from 
BOAC. For Jackie Stewart, win No. 7 — 
if it comes — will have to wait for Mex- 
ico City on Nov. 2. But if Jim Clark’s 
record remains inviolate, his good friend 
and fellow Scot would not be too bit- 
terly disappointed. end 



Until now, 

Antonio y Cleopatra offered 
a great deal of pleasure. 


Now we offer 
a Little pleasure, too. 

New, mild A6C Little Cigars. 

They're flavorful, slim, extra long, 
and filter tipped. 

The elegant pack holds 20. 

Have a Little. You’ll want a little more. 


Mild enough to satisfy any 
smoker’s taste. 
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This is a face. 

One of a kind. 

One set of responsibilities. 
One set of problems. 

One set of opportunities. 
This is an individual. 

We grew as large as we are 
by recognizing that fact. 



NML 


Northwestern Mutual Life-Milwaukee. World's largest company 
specializing in individual life insurance. 



golf Lee Griggs 


Pennies in a golden age 

Lee Trevino missed a boodle at the Alcan. There was no boodle at the 
World Cup In Singapore, but there was more than money to be won 


In what has become — quite literally 
• the golden age of professional golf, 
the scene in Singapore last week had re- 
freshing. amateur-type overtones. A rec- 
ord 45 two-man teams from all over 
the world gathered to play, for prestige — 
and peanuts — in the 17th annual World 
Cupchampionship (formerly the Canada 
Cup). The top prize was only SI. 000. a 
sum to be scorned in these days of dol- 
lar divotry. No fat fees were paid to 
lure big-ticket talent. All the pros got 
for showing up was a S500 "honorar- 
ium," SI00 worth of walking-around 
money and their air fares paid to Sin- 
gapore— economy class. This time they 
were playing not for coin but for coun- 
try. and most were glad of the chance. 

Take Lee Trevino. Only the week be- 
fore he had blown the biggest first-prize 
check in golf history by frittering away 
a six-stroke lead on the last three holes 
of the Alcan Golfer of the Year tour- 
nament in Portland, Ore. That cost him 
a cool 540,000 the difference between 
$55,000 for first and SI 5,000 for sec- 
ond. But money wasn't on his mind at 
Singapore. "Sure. I could make a lot 
more back home." he said, "but this is 
something special, an honor, a chance 
to play for my country and meet a lot 
of nice foreign folks. I'd play in the 
World Cup every year if they asked me. 
and pay my own way, too, if I had to. I 
was supposed to play a round in the 
CBS TV Classic in Akron this week, 
but I told them the World Cup came 
first with me, and if they couldn't change 
their schedule, then forget about me. 
They changed." 

Trevino got into the World Cup by 
the back door this year. Normally the 
U.S. Open and PGA champions com- 
prise the team, but PGA winner Ray 
Floyd backed out, and Lee leaped at 
the chance to team with his close friend, 
Orville Moody. The galleries last week 
were the winners because of the switch, 
but the fact that a change was neces- 
sary underscores the difficulty in hold- 


ing a no-moncy tournament these days, 
no matter how prestigious. Floyd wasn't 
the only no-show who was qualified to 
play, South Africa's Gary Player accept- 
ed the invitation and then reneged. Brit- 
ain's Tony Jacklin and New Zealand's 
Bob Charles begged off on grounds of 
other commitments. It is no coincidence 
that Floyd. Player. Jacklin and Charles 
are all managed by golf's best-known 
manager. Mark McCormack. McCor- 
mack makes sure that his golfers make 
as much money as possible, which is 
only good business — especially for Mc- 
Cormack. who takes a cut of their win- 
nings as well as a fee. Whether it is 
good for golf is another matter. In any 
event, all of McCormack's big names 
were missing at Singapore. 

Tournament Director Fred Corcoran 
says, "This is one pro event w here you 
don't have a dollar sign staring you in 
the face on every tee. It's played for the 
sake of international goodwill in pro golf 
Now this may sound like a corny idea, 
but we like it, and we aim to keep it 
that way, big names or no," 

McCormack actually may have done 
the International Golf Association a fa- 
vor if he did indeed withhold Floyd, 
by forcing the substitution of Trevino, 
who has the biggest and most engaging 
mouth in pro golf today. Lee arrived 
late from his Alcan fiasco, but assured 
everybody he was un worried. "De- 
pressed? Not me. I always play for to- 
morrow. Never look back." In his only 
pre-tournament crack at the 6,692-yard 
Bukit course of the Singapore Island 
Country Club he shot 69 and pronounced 
himself ready. The lippy Trevino and 
the taciturn Moody (who had fine prac- 
tice rounds of 67 and 66) were installed 
almost automatically as favorites by Sin- 
gapore's hardheaded Chinese betting 
fraternity. After all, the U.S. had won 
nine team titles and six individual cham- 
pionships in the 16 previous matches, 
and U.S. pros were better acquainted 
with four-day pressures than any of their 
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rivals. Canada's defending champions, 
Al Balding and George Knudson, were 
not playing well in practice, and punt- 
ers plunged heavily on the “Yanks." 

Sentimental favorites were the Czecho- 
slovaks and Rumanians. Rumania was 
competing in the World Cup for the 
first time, represented by Paul Tomita 
and Muntcanu Dumitru. co-pros at Bu- 
charest's Ccrcul Diplomatic de Sporturi 
Bancasa. They quickly took a strangle- 
hold on last place and stayed there, but 
plainly enjoyed the rare opportunity to 
play outside Rumania. Playing in their 
fifth World Cup. Czechoslovakia's Jin 
Dvorak and Jan Kunsta were on the 
brink of disqualification when Dvorak 
suffered a kidney stone attack after fin- 
ishing the third round. He was rushed 
to a hospital for treatment, then ignored 
the doctor’s orders by playing the final 
round. Despite great pain Dvorak man- 
aged a gritty 80. The Czechs finished 
fourth from the bottom 

At the top of the list Trevino and 
Moody faced challenges from Argentina 
and a handful of Asian nations. The in- 
destructible Roberto Dc Vicenzo, who 
helped Argentina to the first team cham- 
pionship back in 1953 at Montreal and 
who won individual honors himself in 
1962 in Buenos Aires, showed up in Sin- 
gapore exhausted from a 40-hour flight 
from home. But Roberto was soon smil- 
ing again when he heard that next year's 
cup matches will return to Buenos Ai- 
res. “I will be happy at home." he said, 
and he was hardly sad at Singapore, chal- 
lenging all the way for individual hon- 
ors and scoring a course-record 65 in 
the final round to finish second. 

The Bukit course favored Asian teams, 
which are usually made up of short hit- 
ters and pinpoint putters. Most Asian 
competitors had played Bukit before on 
the annual Asian tour, and were famil- 
iar with the tricky Serangoon grass on 
the greens. Singapore's 90°-p1us heat and 
horrendous humidity were also old hat 
to Asian players but took their toll of 
others. Trevino and Moody swore they 
had never played in such enervating 
weather, even in Texas. 

The Nationalist Chinese team from 
Taiwan was one to watch. Taiwan had 
cither held or shared the lead for three 
days at Rome last year before folding 
in the final round to finish fourth. Once 
again the Chinese were fast off the mark. 
Approaching the small, hard-to-hold 
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greens well, Hsieh Y ung-yo and Hsu Chi 
San shared first place with Trevino and 
Moody the first day and edged ahead 
of the U S. by a single shot at the half- 
way point. The smooth-swinging Hsieh. 
who won the Singapore Open on the 
Bukit course last year and was low over- 
all scorer on this year’s Asian circuit of 
seven tournaments, put together 66 and 
70 for a one-stroke lead over Moody 
and De Vicenzo for individual honors 
and the international trophy after 36 
holes. 

But the big surprise of the tournament 
was the virtually unknown Thailand 
team of Sukree Onchum. 26. and Su- 
chin Suwanapongs. 22. who are pros at 
the tiny 5. 400-yard par-64 Royal Bang- 
kok Sports Club course that is mostly 
confined to the infield ofa racetrack. Nei- 
ther had ever won a major event out- 
side Thailand and there was little ev- 
idence they could handle Bukit. But they 
handled it beautifully, and in true team 
spirit. Onchum had 67 the first day while 
Suwanapongs scored 72. Then they 
turned around on the second day. with 
Suwanapongs carding eight birdies with 
his hot putter for 67 while Onchum man- 
aged 73. That left the Thais at 279, tied 
with Argentina, just one shot behind Tre- 
vino and Moody and only two back of 
Taiwan. 

On the first two days the Thais were 
paired with also-rans. Then for the third 
round they were thrust into the big time 
with Argentina, playing just ahead of 
the U.S. and Taiwan. Far from crum- 
bling, the Thais reacted like old hands, 
and halfway through the third round 
roared into the lead, past the struggling 
Chinese and Americans. But the Thai 
lead was short-lived. The two former cad- 
dies had been too nervous to take break- 
fast Saturday morning, and the heat and 
humidity got to them on the back nine. 
“We both beat out." said Onchum. a 
tiny 5' 2” 1 14-poundcr who nonetheless 
managed another 67. A 73 by Suwan- 
apongs left the Thai team third after 54 
holes -only three shots behind going 
into the final day. 

Taiwan's Hsieh, with 69. and Hsu, 
with 70, regained the lead from Thai- 
land on the last four holes on Saturday, 
while playing head to head with Moody 
and Trevino, and increased their mar- 
gin over the Americans to two shots 
going into the final round. “We want 
win bad." said Hsieh. “to get invite to 


American Masters, we hope.” With an 
eight-under-par 205, Hsieh clung to a 
two-stroke lead for individual honors 
over the surprising little Onchum. The 
Americans felt frustrated "We just 
couldn't gain on those Chinese," lament- 
ed Moody. "They’re tough little com- 
petitors." Trevino, recalling the Chinese 
collapse at Rome in the final round last 
year, promised, "We’ll catch ’em tomor- 
row for sure." 

Trevino was good as his word. On Sun- 
day he and Moody blanketed their Asian 
challengers in a blizzard of birdies. By 
the end of the first six holes the Amer- 
icans were far in front, and wound up 
easy winners by eight strokes over the 
steady Japanese. Argentina finished fast 
to take third. Taiwan and Thailand 
shared fourth place, followed by the 
Philippines. 

Though the Thai team was quickly 
outclassed in the last round, little Suk- 
ree Onchum held the individual lead 
most of the way and was even with Tre- 
vino and Dc Vicenzo coming to the final 
green. But Onchum trapped his approach 
and bogeyed. Trevino ran down a 30- 
foot putt for a birdie to match De Vi- 
cenzo’s newly set course record of 65 
and win the individual championship 
with 275. "If 1‘da played that way in 
the Alcan I'd be rich," he said. But there 
was no regret in his voice. At the award 
ceremony Trevino donated the prize 
money (SI, 000 for low individual score 
and 51,000 for low team score) for the 
establishment of a scholarship fund for 
caddies at the Bukit club. JuanTrippe, 
IGA president, hailed the move as “a 
wonderful gesture, in keeping with the 
spirit of the World Cup." 

Trevino was the dramatic winner but 
Thailand's Onchum was the hero of the 
6,000-strong gallery biggest in Singa- 
pore's history. Moody, who had con- 
tributed a fine 69 on the final round, 
and Trevino hoisted Onchum into the 
air after he holed out and carried him 
off the 18th green in triumph. 

Dave Thomas of Wales, the man who 
won the most money at Singapore, fin- 
ished far down the list in both team 
and individual competitions. Thomas 
scored a hole in one at the 224-yard 
12th on the second day and got S3. 333 
and a round-the-world air ticket for his 
shot. Only in the World Cup could that 
insignificant sum be high money in golf's 
golden age. end 
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In the decades that preceded the unblinking 
camera’s eye, professional football was a very 
different life. Its famous figures can still be 
found— on a farm here, in a parlor there and 
as they talk they evoke memories of an American 
sport and an America that is gone forever 


ED HEALEY (1920 1927: Rock Island Independents, 
Chicago Bears) 


We had never met, hut as I came through the gate and en- 
tered the South Bend air-terminal building I guessed from 
his size that the big man in the straw hat was Ed Healey. 
When Chicago Bears Owner George Halas, in 1922, pur- 
chased Healey's contract from the Rock Island Independents 
for $100, Healey became -so far as is known — the first pro 
football player to be sold. How, in steel-framed glasses and 
a dark suit, his appearance was that of a successful man, a 
retired hanker. We drove in his cream-colored Continental 
to the South Bend Club, where, in the card room, we were 
served lunch by his favorite waiter, Albert. Then we pro- 
ceeded north across the line into Michigan and swung off 
the road into Riverhrook Farm. It was not a large farm, 
and when Ed Healey decided that his retirement, so to speak, 
should be one of activity, he let the help go in order to re- 
duce the farming operation to what he could handle alone. 
We talked in a knotty-pine study whose walls were liber- 
ally appointed with remembrances of the past. Healey sat 
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by an open window that looked out on a backyard running 
down through sycamores and walnuts and locusts to the St. 
Joseph River. A fine June breeze came up from the river 
and , like the movement of the breeze itself, vivid memories 
of an era long ended flowed across Ed Healey's mind. He 
had played the tackle position. Standing 6‘ IVg" and 220 
pounds, he earned a reputation in the 1920s for toughness — 
a reputation that carried him into the Hall of Fame. “He 
was as good a tackle as I've ever seen .*’ Red Grange told 
me at another stop in my travels through pro football's past. 
“He was an absolutely vicious football player.'' 

With reference to my fashioning a successful career in pro- 
fessional football, all that came about, as I witness it now, 
by reason of my growing up on a farm and putting on 
acts such as this: the hogs would get loose and Dad would 
say, “Now, Ed, we've got to get those hogs back in the 
pen before we start work today.” He would turn me loose 
and I would come up with a flying tackle and snare that 
hog, and Father would say, “Eddie, you're a good boy. 
You're a good boy. Eddie.” That's the way he encour- 
aged me. My father taught me never to be afraid to work 
and to give of myself to the utmost. That led to punishing 
myself, particularly when it came to athletics. At the time 
it might have seemed a little burdensome, but it paid div- 
idends later in life. As a matter of fact, here I am at 75 
and I'm going all the tune. 

Our farm was located just outside of Springfield, Mass., 
and at Classical High in Springfield I was big enough that 
the coach asked me to come out for football, so I ad- 
dressed Dad one day and said, “Dad, I've been asked to 
go out for football. How about it?” Father said that it 
would be with his approval. So I started to play football, 
and it came sort of natural for me. Fear was most remote 
in my makeup. I mean, I loved bodily contact. I just 
thrived on it. I ate it up. If you have the stuff inside you 
then you should be ignited by reason of being plugged by 
somebody. 

In time l attended Dartmouth College. Now I should 
explain that Dad not only had the farm but also had a num- 
ber of teams that conveyed traprock used for building 
roads. He had teamsters working for him who had come 
from Ireland. They were all tough Turks — I always called 
them Turks and they were a grand group of men. But 
they loved the spirits, and sometimes somebody had to 
finish their work for them, which usually befell to me. 
When I got this offer to play for Dartmouth I said to Fa- 
ther. “Dad. really I'm getting kind of tired of this busi- 
ness that you're in, being exposed to these booze hounds 
that run into these saloons." And he said. “Well, Eddie, 
I’ve never had an education, and I want you to have one. 
I'm glad you're going to Dartmouth. It’s up there where 
you won't be troubled with a lot of women, and you'll 
like the kind of things that they have there. You'll like the 
hunting and trapping and fishing." I loved Dartmouth. 


After Dartmouth and a year in the war I landed in 
Omaha. My primary object was to get West into the open 
spaces, into the kind of country that I thought I might 
enjoy. I obtained employment loading beef into railroad 
cars. It was a comedown for a college man, yes, but let 
me say this to you — there wasn’t very much to be had. It 
was 1920 and there was a recession on, there surely was. 
One day I ran into Ed (Buck ) Shaw, who had been the cap- 
tain of the University of Nebraska football team. He said 
to me, “You tell me you’re from Dartmouth?" I said. 
“Yes. I am," and then he referred to a copy of the Spal- 
ding Guide that he was carrying. It had my picture in it. 
So he said, “I see they organized a pro league over at Can- 
ton, Ohio." I said, “Well, where is the nearest team?” 
and he told me it was in Rock Island, 111., which was 
about 400 miles across Iowa, the state of tall corn. So on 
a Friday night I hopped the train and went over there. I 
announced to the Rock Island club that I was a Dart- 
mouth football player, and they referred to the Spalding 
Guide and said, well, we’re looking for men like you. I 
signed up and played for them two years. 

In ’22 the Rock Island Independents sold me to the Chi- 
cago Bears following a game that I remember as clearly as 
if it were just played today. Just listen carefully. We had a 
great team! We had lost just once. And on the Sunday 
prior to Thanksgiving we played the Bears at Wrigley 
Field. 

Now understand, in Chicago the officialdom was such 
that on occasion it made it a little difficult for the outsider 
to win. On this day the game was really a tight one, In 
fact, it was going along 0-0. George Halas, who along 
with Dutch Sternaman owned the Bears and played for 
them, was at right end, the opponent for myself, who was 
the left tackle. Halas had a habit of grabbing ahold of my 
jersey, sec? My sleeve. That would throw me a little off 
balance. It would twist me just enough so that my head 
wasn’t going where I was going. 

So I said to Halas on a couple of occasions. “You 
know, George, I've often heard that you were getting old 
awfully young." I didn’t enjoy being the victim with ref- 
erence to this holding, so 1 forewarned him of what I in- 
tended to do about it. Likewise it was necessary for me to 
forewarn the head linesman, whose name was Roy. I said. 
"Now, Roy. I understand to start with that you're on the 
payroll of the Bears. I know that your eyesight must be 
failing you, because this man Halas is holding me on oc- 
casion and it is completely destroying all the things that 
I'm designed to do.” I said, "Roy, in the event that Halas 
holds me again I am going to commit mayhem." 

Now bear in mind, please, that we had a squad of 
about 15 or 16 men. Neither Duke Slater, our right tack- 
le, nor I had a substitute on the bench. So I said, "Roy. 
you can't put me out of the game, because we don’t have 
another tackle. And I can't really afford to be put out of 
this ball game because of your failure to call Halas* hold- 
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ing. I have notified him, and now I am about to commit 
mayhem. ’* 

Well, the condition of the field was muddy and slippery — 
a very unsafe field. Halas pulled his little trick once more, 
and I come across with a right, because his head was 
going to my right. Fortunately for him he slipped, and my 
fist went whizzing straight into the terra firma, which was 
soft and mucky. My fist was buried. When I pulled it out 
it. was with an effort like a suction pump. But I'm telling 
you, I felt very, very happy that I had not connected. Had 
I connected I might have dismantled Halas. This was on a 
Sunday, and on the following Tuesday. I believe it was, I 
was told to report to the Bears. George Halas had bought 
me for $100. 

I was the first professional football player to have his 
contract sold, but at the time I knew nothing about that. I 
mean, I was totally not cognizant of the fact that I was ac- 
tually the Bears’ property. But I went to Chicago as in- 
structed and talked with Halas and Sternaman in their 
“private” office, which was the lobby of the Planters Ho- 
tel. They offered to pay me $75 a game. I said, “I wouldn't 
sit on your bench for $75 a game." So after a discussion 
of remuneration, which lasted two hours, they agreed, 
and rightfully so, to pay me 100 bucks a game. Two days 
later I played 60 minutes on Thanksgiving Day against 
the Chicago Cardinals and learned a lot about Chicago 
and the atmosphere that existed there. 

In that game Halas raced downlield on a punt to tackle 
Paddy Driscoll, the Cardinal star, but Halas wasn't hold- 
ing on to him very well. Driscoll was one of my dear 
friends I had a lot of friends on the Cardinal team but 
I was going in to give him an affectionate enclosure, don’t 
you know. I was going to make him secure. And then, 
holy cow! Out from the Cardinal bench poured a group 
of men with rods on! They were going out there to protect 
their idol, Paddy Driscoll. 

As you may recall, the vogue at that time was that all 
the gangsters in the world were functioning in Chicago. 
And they were. Immediately l stopped in my tracks. I 
stood there in amazement. All I could think of was that a 
couple of days before I’d signed up for 100 bucks, and 
now I was liable to be killed. I said. "Jesus. Mary and Jo- 
seph! For a hundred bucks?" Luckily, George Halas hung 
on and completed the tackle of Paddy Driscoll by himself. 

Well, I performed for the Bears from 1922 through 1927, 
and did you know that one year wc played eight games in 
12 days? As I recall, we won five of the eight, but it w-as a 
schedule fit for neither man nor beast. It came about as a 
result of the club signing none other than the Redhead — 
Red Grange. 

On a Saturday prior to Thanksgiving 1925 Red per- 
formed in his last game for Illinois, his alma mater. He 
played against Ohio State at Columbus, then took the sleep- 
er to Chicago and the next day joined the Bears. And 
then, with Grange as the main attraction, we set out on a 


trip and exploded the Eastern Coast, playing by day and 
hopping to the next city by overnight sleeper. Of course, 
we did not always play up to our capability, because the 
human body can stand just so much. But the Redhead 
broke away in Philadelphia on a Saturday. He broke away 
in New York on Sunday. I could tell you where he broke 
away in any of those games. With Red Grange, a gen- 
tleman and a scholar, we exploded not only the Eastern 
Coast but likewise the Western Coast and the South with 
the introduction of professional football, and about the 
middle of February we got back to Chicago. Now I must 
tell you a story that involved none other than Mr. C. C. 
Pyle. Red Grange and company. C. C. Pyle was the Red- 
head’s business manager, and during the lengthy trip he 
apparently had been impressed with the performance that 
I had exhibited, both on the field and off. George Halas, 
you see, had turned over to me the keeping of the men in 
tow. Like the others, I, too, enjoyed the frivolity of our 
travels, but you must have somebody who evidences lead- 
ership, who takes charge. So I was that man, and ap- 
parently C. C. Pyle was impressed. He addressed a letter 
to me, inviting me to the Morrison Hotel in Chicago. 

He had a room engaged for me there, and when I ar- 
rived I found that likewise as Pyle’s guests at the hotel 
were such personalities as Suzanne Lenglen, the great ten- 
nis player, Joie Ray, the great runner. Red Grange, the 
great performer on the field. And not to leave out a mem- 
ber of the female sex, C. C. Pyle, who had been married 
and divorced three or four times, had in another room 
someone that did not answer to the name of Mrs. Pyle. 

The prime purpose of my being there, I found out. was 
that C. C. Pyle had a big offer for me. He was forming 
a football team to be known as the New York Yankees 
that would open in the fall of 1926, with Grange as the at- 
traction. [In fact, Pyle was setting up a whole outlaw 
league against the NFL.] Pyle propositioned me to not 
only coach the club but select and manage the playing per- 
sonnel. I listened very attentively. 

He offered me $10,000 to change the scene of my activ- 
ity. Ten thousand dollars! That was more than I was mak- 
ing altogether from Mr. Halas and from another employ- 
er, Mr. George A. France of the France Stone Company, 
which by now employed me in the quarry business in the 
state of Indiana. And, mind you, 1 had gotten a total of 
about $150 a game for 30 ball games that season, which 
figures out to $4 500, doesn't it? Furthermore, pro foot- 
ball by this time was a week-long proposition, although 
Halas would give me a few days off from practice to at- 
tend to my other job, when necessary. I was the only play- 
er he would exempt from practice. He could rest assured I 
would keep myself physically capable. 

So having listened to evidence of a magnanimous part- 
ing of money on the part of Mr. Pyle, I said, “Charlie" — 
that was his name, Charlie— I said, “Charlie, I’ll give you 
an answer on that today.” 
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“Oh, you don't have to answer me to- 
day,” he said. And I said, “Well, this is shock- 
ing. I've never really been up against any- 
thing where I had to make a decision with 
reference to leaving people I’m established 
with.” So I immediately made my departure 
and went across the street to the Conway 
Building. Halas and Stcrnaman had grad- 
uated from the lobby of the Planters to a 
real office. 

I told them the true story and nothing 
else but. Mind you, both had become dear 
friends of mine. I said, ’‘There’s the situ- 
ation, boys. There it is, right in a package. 

Now what am I to do?" Naturally they could 
not justify any such money as Pyle had of- 
fered me. because the attendance didn’t jus- 
tify an expenditure of $10,000 for one in- 
dividual. Even the great Paddy Driscoll might 
have commanded only S5.000 or something 
like that. So. after much deliberation, George 
S. Halas and Edward C. Sternaman came 
up with a figure which, as far as I was con- 
cerned, was satisfactory not to leave them. 

So 1 walked back across the street and told Pyle that he 
had better look for someone else. And one of the things 
that prompted me to make such a quick decision was this — 
I figured that any man that could be married and di- 
vorced three times and come up with a woman in another 
room. I didn't have any business working for him. If I 
had gone with him to New York, he might have taken 
care of my situation, and then again, he might not have. 

I had no reason to regret my decision. In that con- 
nection mv thoughts are of poor Ralph Scott. He was our 
right tackle. Walter Camp had chosen him All-America 
when he played for Wisconsin, so you have to give him 
credit for being a pretty good tackle. He came from Mon- 
tana and was a World War I veteran, shot up a bit. Well. 
Ralph Scott took that job Pyle was offering. Scotty didn’t 
have any more business being in New York than I did. I 
mean. New York is a fast town. The last I heard the poor 
guy was shot. I actually don’t know whether he killed him- 
self or somebody killed him, but I do know he never came 
back from New York. 

INDIAN JOE GUYON (1919-1927: Canton Bulldogs. 
Cleveland Indians, Oorang Indians, Rock Island Inde- 
pendents. Kansas City Cowboys, New York Giants) 

The late Ralph McGill , the distinguished Atlanta newspaper 
publisher and author , once wrote , "There is no argument 
about the identity of the greatest football player who ever 
performed in Dixie. There is a grand argument about sec- 
ond place, but for first place there is Joe Guyon, the Chip- 
pewa brave." McGill probably was right. / found Guyon 



Red Grange, the only 
plutocrat, got rich as a Bear. 


living in a workingmen's section of Louisville. 
He is still, at 77, a forceful man, and he re- 
calls with zest a forceful meeting with George 
Halas. 

Jim Thorpe was the one that hired me for 
my first job in pro football. I had put in two 
years at Carlisle, which was really nothing 
but a grammar school, and made second- 
team All-America. Then I had to go to prep 
school in order to get enough credits to go 
to college, see? So I did, and Georgia Tech 
grabbed me, and I made All-America again. 
Then, in 1919, a group of people who spon- 
sored a pro football team in Canton, Ohio 
hired Jim to coach it and play in the back- 
field. So he called me over there. I guess I 
was 26 or 27 by then, I don’t know. 

I played halfback on offense, and on de- 
fense I played sideback, which I suppose is 
what they later started calling defensive half- 
back. 1 had more damn tricks and, brother. 

I could hit you. Elbows, knees or whatcha- 
macallit— boy, I could use ’em. Yes, and it's 
true that 1 used to laugh like the dickens when 1 saw other 
players get injured. Self-protection is the first thing they 
should have learned. You take care of yourself, you know. 
I think it’s a sin if you don’t. It’s a rough game, so you’ve 
got to equip yourself and know what to do. 

The games that were real scraps were the ones in Chi- 
cago. George Halas was a brawler. Therc’d be a fight 
every time we met those son of a biscuits. Halas knew 
that I was the key man. He knew that getting me out of 
there would make a difference. I was playing defense one 
time, and I saw him coming after me from a long ways 
off. I was always alert. But I pretended I didn’t sec him. 
When he got close 1 wheeled around and nailed him. god- 
dam. Broke three of his ribs. And as they carried him off 
I said to him, “What the hell, Halas. Don’t you know 
you can’t sneak up on an Indian?" 

OLE HAUGSRUD (1926-1927: Owner, Duluth Eskimos) 

One day / was visiting with Johnny Blood, the much-chron- 
icled Vagabond Halfback (SI, Sept. 2, 1963) who now lives 
in St. Paul, and he suddenly offered a suggestion. “ There's 
an old gentleman up in Duluth you've got to see. His name 
is Ole Haugsrud." I had never heard of Haugsrud, hut l be- 
came curious to meet him when Blood explained that in 
1926 Haugsrud had bought an NFL franchise for one dol- 
lar. Early the next morning Blood picked me up at my 
motel, then drove to a residential neighborhood where we 
were joined by a white-haired giant named Dan Williams, 
who, along with Blood, had played for the Duluth Eskimos, 
the team Haugsrud had bought. During the ISO miles or so 
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north to Duluth , the two men briefed me on that unusual trans- 
action, which, as it turned out, may have saved the National 
Football League from death in its infancy. 

Originally the Duluth dub was a fine semipro outfit called 
the Kelley-Duluths, having been named for the Kelley- Du- 
luth Hardware Store. The Kelley-Duluths' opposition came 
largely from teams in nearby towns in the iron-ore range. 
But in 1925, in order to obtain a professional schedule, Dan 
Williams and three others — the trainer and two players 
put up $250 apiece and bought a National Football League 
franchise for $1,000. Even then, the renamed Duluth Es- 
kimos were able to arrange no more than seven, and some- 
times as Jew as five, league games a season. Due bills piled 
up. Finally the four owners offered to make a gift of the fran- 
chise to Ole Haugsrud, by avocation the club's secretary- 
treasurer. To make the transaction legal. Haugsrud handed 
them a dollar, which the four men immediately squandered 
drinking nickel beer. The dollar they paid for those 20 beers 
would be one Dan Williams and his colleagues would never 
forget. 

The year was 1926, and the struggling NFL was fighting for 
its life. C. C. Pyle had Red Grange under contract and with 
Grange as his box-office attraction was formulating his 


new nine-team league, to be known as the American Foot- 
ball League. Pyle spread the word that he also had signed 
the celebrated All-America back, Ernie Nevers, a handsome 
blond who, though just emerging from Stanford, had cap- 
tured the nation's fancy. Nevers bore the imprimatur of Pop 
Warner, who before moving on to Stanford had coached 
Jim Thorpe at Carlisle and now rated Nevers superior to 
Thorpe. The NFL knew Nevers to be the only big name 
with whom the league could salvage its slim prestige, but 
NFL dub owners took Pyle at his word, and they made no 
effort to sign Nevers. 

Alone, Ole Haugsrud, a mild- looking little Swede, was 
skeptical. He had been a high-school classmate of Ernie Nev- 
ers in Superior, Wis. When he paid a dollar for the Duluth 
franchise he had it in the back of his mind to travel to St. 
Louis, where Nevers was pitching baseball for the St. Louis 
Browns, to see for himself if Pyle actually had Nevers under 
contract. 

Ernie was very glad to see me. and I was glad to see him. 
1 met with him and his wife at their apartment, and Ernie 
showed me a letter he had from C. C. Pyle. Ernie told me, 
“Ole. if you can meet the terms Pyle is offering in this let- 

contlnued 
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ter, it's O K. with me. I'll play for Du- 
luth.” And. really, that's all there was to 
it. I would have to pay Ernie SI 5.000, 
plus a percentage of the larger gates. 1 had 
the money to do it. 1 believe I was only 22 
or 23 years old, but / had various hold- 
ings buildings and things like that. I 
had inherited a little money. 

Of course, I couldn’t be certain that the 
league would give me the kind of sched- 
ule I needed to pay Ernie that kind of 
money, so what I did was sign Ernie to a 
document that gave me an option on his 
services. I didn't pay him 5 i to sign. Oh, 
maybe I gave him a dollar to make it le- 
gal, but really a handshake was all Ernie 
wanted. A handshake with an old friend 
was good enough for Ernie. 

The next thing I came home and got 
our ballplayers together. There were 
about 10 or 1 1 of them in town. 1 called a 
meeting in the office of Doc Kelly, a den- 
tist across the bay in Superior. Doc 
played halfback for us he played be- 
hind Johnny Blood — and was known as 
the Superior Tooth Carpenter. We met 
up at Doc's office in the evening, and I 
told the boys how much I would have to 
pay Ernie Nevers. 1 said, "Here's what it 
is. Now how much do you guys want?" 
They settled on $50 lose, $60 tie and $75 
win. I said, "That's O.K. Now I’ll go 
down to the league meeting in Chicago 
and sec what I can do about a schedule." 

The league meeting was at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, and it was getting on close 
to August, I believe. See, they didn't 
hold meetings way ahead of the sea- 
son, because a lot of teams didn’t know 
if they could operate for another year, 
and they had to get some funds behind 
them before they could go to a meet- 
ing. Anyway, in Chicago the first fel- 
lows I got hold of were Tim Mara of 
the New York Giants and George Ha- 
las of the Bears. I had called Tim Mara 
prior to that, and he was really the only 
one who knew about the contract I had 
with Ernie Nevers. He was like a father 
to me from the beginning. He said. ‘Til 
tell you, kid. We got to do something 
here to make this a league." He said, 
"Now we’ll go through with the reg- 
ular meeting, and when it gets halfway 
through and you got two, three ball 
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games, 1 will give you the high sign.” 
There were 22 clubs in the league, you 
see, and none of the others knew we 
had Nevers on option. And. of course, 
none of them cared about playing us. 

This was kind of a historic point for 
the National League, because here ev- 
erybody was, sitting with the threat that 
Pyle had hanging over them, and the 
league really didn't know if it was go- 
ing to operate again. So Mara said to 
me, "Wait till 1 highball you, and then 
you go up to the league president with 
your option on Nevers.” Well, I waited 
and watched Mara, and when he sig- 
naled I took the option up to Joe Carr, 
who was being paid $500 to be league 
president. He read that little document 
and then looked up and said: "Gen- 
tlemen. I got a surprise for you!” He 
read the option paper aloud, and some 
of them out front got up and yelled like 
a bunch of kids. Carr said to me, "You’ve 
saved the league!" Everyone figured that 
Pyle not only had Grange and Wildcat 
Wilson and the Four Horsemen of No- 
tre Dame, but Ernie Nevers, too. So 
there was almost a celebration right 
there. But Tim Mara said, "Gentlemen, 
we got to make a league out of this, so 
we’ll start all over by first rehiring the 
president and paying him a salary that 
means something.” Mr. Mara made a 
motion, and we voted Joe Carr a salary 
of $2,500. 

Then Mara said, "Now let's start over 
and get a new schedule." Well, we start- 
ed putting down that 1926 schedule, and 
now everybody wanted to play me. I 
had 1 9 league games as fast as 1 could 
write them down. Before I got back to 
Duluth I had 10 exhibition games, too, 
which made a total of 29. And all be- 
cause I had Nevers. 

Now here's something I skipped. Mr. 
Mara had got up and said, "What wc'vc 
got to do is to fill the ball parks in the 
big cities. So we’ve got to make road 
teams out of the Duluth Eskimos and 
the Kansas City Cowboys.” He knew 
we would draw the big-city crowds with 
Ernie, and the Kansas City Cowboys were 
good at drawing crowds because they 
had a gimmick. When they arrived in a 
town they'd borrow a lot of horses and 
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This is the terrific new tire that Firestone devel- 
oped for the 1970 cars. 

In all the 69 years that we’ve been building tires, 
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much mileage per dollar. Thousands and thousands 
more miles than you’d ever expect. 

The “78” has polyester cords and a double 
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By Act of Congress, Bourbon is officially 
America’s native Whiskey— and the man who started 
it all was Dr. James Crow. When he developed 
the first quality 'Control distilling process back in 1835, 
he elevated American whiskey-making to a 
science -and created the greatest Bourbon of them all: 
smoother, mellower Old Crow. Over the years, 
Americans have made his Whiskey their favorite. 
And why not? After all . . . 


Nothing finer has happened to Bourbon 
in seven generations. Old Crow. 





ride horseback down the main street. 
They rode horseback down Broadway 
and drew 39.000 people in New York. 

So we had only two home games — 
one in Duluth and one over in Supe- 
rior, where the ball park had railroad 
tracks on both sides. The railroad men 
would leave boxcars lined up there. We 
drew 3,000 or 4.000 at the box office in 
Superior, but there were just as many 
standing on the boxcars watching free. 

I believe it was Sept. 6 that we hit 
the road, and we didn't get back until 
Feb. 5. We traveled by train and oc- 
casionally by bus, and one time we took 
a boat from New York to Providence. 
During one stretch we played five games 
in eight days, with a squad of 17 men. 
Most of the time we were down to 13 
players — just two men on the bench. 
When we played the Giants a league 
game in New York we had 14 players. 
Mr. Mara looked at us and said, “I 
don’t know what you'd call this. Is it a 
football team?” And Grantland Rice, 
the big sportswriter, said, "Well, they're 
the Iron Men from the North." And 
that’s the way we were dubbed from 
there on. 

We won 19 ball games, lost seven and 
tied three, and in some places we got 
good crowds, very good crowds, al- 
though not like the ones they draw today. 
The boys had that contract for 50-lose, 
60-tie and 75-win, but at the end of the 
season they all got paid off on the 75 
basis, and the club netted a profit of 
S4.000, But there were times during the 
season that we were six or seven thou- 
sand in the hole. When we got paid for 
a game I would send the check back to 
a Duluth bank, and as wc traveled I 
would write checks on our account in 
Duluth. In Providence early one morn- 
ing I got a telegram at the hotel from 
the banker in Duluth. It read: ole, you 

BETTER GET THOSE ESKIMOS HOME 
WHILE YOU STILL GOT ENOUGH BLUBBER 

meat to feed them. I’ll always re- 
member that our quarterback, Cobb 
Rooney, got up and said, "Ole, tell that 
banker what he can do. You can pay us 
our salary when you catch up." 

All along, Ernie Nevers was everything 
we hoped for. Against the Pottsville Ma- 
eontlnutd 
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Johnny Blood, ever the blithe 
spirit, was flying from the flagpole. 

roons he completed 1 7 consecutive 
passes. In all the games we played 
in 1926 Ernie sat out a total of 
just 27 minutes. He'd get 
insulted if you told 
him to rest. He knew 
the people were paying 
to see him, and he made sure they did. 

One problem we ran into all the time 
was getting publicity. You'd see items 
in the newspapers after a game, but we 
had a hard time getting anything into 
the newspapers ahead of time. The news 
media as a whole were afraid to pub- 
licize professional football, because col- 
lege ball was big and the colleges frowned 
on us. In fact, they had a rule that if 
you played professional ball you could 
never get a college coaching job. I re- 
member a time a little later, around 
1930, I took a trip East with the Chi- 
cago Cardinals and we were on the same 
train as the University of Chicago foot- 
ball team. They were going East to play 
Princeton. The two teams were in ad- 
joining coaches, and Amos Alonzo Stagg. 
the Chicago coach, locked the doors be- 
tween the coaches. He thought the pros 
would contaminate his players. He had 
a rule that if after a boy was graduated 
from Chicago he played pro ball his let- 
ter would be recalled. I remember going 
out on the platform during a stop in 
Ohio. Stagg was out on the platform, 
too. and 1 said. “How do you do. Mr. 
Stagg?” I must have said it 10 times, 
but he never answered. 


Well, my second year as owner, I came 
out only about SI. 000 ahead. We 
couldn’t get the games we needed. One 
reason was the league cut down from 
22 clubs to 12. and another reason was 
that we were asking a $4,000 guarantee 
and the weaker clubs would rather sched- 
ule a team that asked, say. SI. 500 less. 
After that '27 season I put the club in 
mothballs, and then I sold the franchise 
for S2.000 to a buyer from New Jersey, 
who put the team in Orange. In 1932 
the team was transferred to Boston, and 
in 1 937 George Marshall took it to Wash- 
ington. The franchise I paid a dollar 
for is now worth, l suppose, SI 5 mil- 
lion, if not more. 

But I didn't do so bad by selling. You 
sec, we negotiated the deal at a league 
meeting in Cleveland, and the fellows 
from the other clubs were anxious to 
sec it settled and get away, because they 
didn't always have money enough to stay 
three, four days in a high-priced hotel. 
I wanted $3,000, but the fellow from Or- 
ange wanted to give me S2.000. The oth- 
ers said to me, "Come on. Swede. We 
got to get going home.” So I said, "All 
right, but with one stipulation. The next 
time a franchise is granted in the state 
of Minnesota I will have the first op- 
portunity to bid for it.” In order to get 
out of there they gave me a letter to 
that effect, and over the years I kept let- 
tjng the NFL know about it. In 1961, 
when the Minnesota Vikings were cre- 
ated. I got I O' V of the stock. The fran- 
chise cost S600.000, and for my share I 
paid S60.000. Since then we've had of- 
fers of between SI 2 and $15 million for 
the franchise. So 1 guess you would have 
to say that as a result of originally buy- 
ing a franchise for a dollar, and later in- 
vesting S60,000, I now own stock that 
is worth about a million and a half. 

RED GRANGE (1925-1934; Chicago 
Bears. New York Yankees (AFL), New 
York Yankees) 

Seated at the side of his pool. Red Orange 
looked the part of a retired sportsman. 
He wore sunglasses, a light yellow shirt, 
tatiersail slacks and blue cloth shoes. The 
sunlight, filtering through the skylight- 


type roof over the pool, revealed a tint of 
the old red hair among the gray. With 
his wife, he had settled at Indian Lake Es- 
tates, a peaceful central Florida devel- 
opment populated by well-to-do senior 
citizens. Alone among all the players of 
the pro football decades that preceded 
television. Grange earned from football 
the six-figure income that stars of the 
1960s were to realize. Behind his early 
financial success was that unique operator, 
C. C. ( Cash & Carry ) Pyle, probably 
the first players' agent known to foot- 
ball. It was the Roaring Twenties , the 
Golden Age of Sport, and with Pyle call- 
ing the shots Grange became the pluto- 
crat of football. He fondly remembers 
Cash A Carry. 

Charlie Pyle was about 44 years old when 
I met him. He was the most dapper 
man 1 have ever seen. He went to the bar- 
bershop every day of his life. He had a 
little mustache that he'd have trimmed, 
and he would have a manicure and he'd 
have his hair trimmed up a little, and 
every day he would get a rubdown. His 
suits cost SI00 or S200. which was a lot 
of money in the 1920s. He wore a der- 
by and spats and carried a cane, and, be- 
lieve me, he was a handsome guy. The 
greatest ladies' man that ever lived. 

Money was of no consequence to 
Charlie. I would say that at the time I 
met him he had made pretty near a mil- 
lion dollars and lost it. At this partic- 
ular time he owned three movie the- 
aters -two in Champaign, III. and one 
in Kokomo. Ind. One night during my 
senior year at Illinois I went down to 
the Virginia Theater in Champaign and 
one of the ushers located me and told 
me, “Mr. Pyle wants to see you in his 
office.” Well, the first words Charlie Pyle 
said to me were, "Red. how would you 
like to make $100,000?" I couldn't fig- 
ure what he was talking about. But he 
said, “I have a plan. I will go out and 
set up about 10 or 12 football games 
throughout the United States. I think I 
can talk Halas and Sternaman into mak- 
ing the Bears available, and as soon as 
the college season ends we will make 
this tour, and I’ll guarantee you that 
you’ll get at least SI 00.000 out of ; t.” 
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Of course, I was flabbergasted. But 
Charlie made good his word. He lined 
it up for me to play with the Bears and 
then went out on the road and set up 
the whole program. I'll never forget the 
game wc played in Coral Gables out- 
side of Miami, at a time when Florida 
was swinging. In 1925 everybody there 
was selling real estate and building 
things. Three days before the game we 
looked around, and there was no place 
to play a football game, so wc said, 
“Where are we going to play?'' The peo- 
ple told us, "Out here in this field." 
Well, there wasn’t anything there ex- 
cept a field. But two days before the 
game they put 200 carpenters to work 
and built a wooden stadium that seated 
25,000. They sold tickets ranging up to 
S20 apiece, and the next day they tore 
down the stadium. You'd never know a 
ball game had taken place there. 

I couldn't really tell you how much 
money I made with Charlie Pyle, but I 
got my SI00.000 out of that tour, and 
that was just the start, Charlie had me 
endorse sporting equipment and meat 
loaf and football dolls and soft drinks 
and a Red Grange candy bar. You name 
it. we had it. And where the average fel- 
low would ask for S5.000, Charlie would 
ask S25.000. Mostly he got cash. Cash 
or a check. He didn't fool around. 

Money itself meant nothing to Charlie, 
but he did like to hear his name men- 
tioned. He was the closest friend a lot of 
big sportswriters had. In 1926, the year 
that Charlie set up his American Football 
League, he had an office in the Hotel As- 
tor. Westbrook Pegler would be down 
there every morning. This was during 
Prohibition, you know, and each morn- 
ing when Westbrook left he would take a 
couple of bottles of Pyle’s Scotch with 
him. and then he would turn around and 
write a column and call Pyle everything 
he could lay his tongue to that could go 
on paper. Charlie sometimes would com- 
plain. but Westbrook would say, “Just 
as long as I keep your name singular, 
don’t holler." 

One thing about Charlie was that he 
always thought pro football had a fu- 
ture. I didn't. When I played, outside 
of the franchise towns nobody knew any- 


thing about pro ball. A U.S. Senator 
took me to the White House once and 
introduced me to Calvin Coolidge and 
said. “Mr. President, I want you to meet 
Red Grange. He's with the Chicago 
Bears." I remember the President's re- 
ply very well. He said. "Well. Mr. 
Grange. I'm glad to meet you. I have al- 
ways Jikcd animal acts." 

CLARKE HINKLE < 1932 1941 : Green 
Bay Packers’ 

Old timers say he may well have been the 
toughest man who ever played professional 
football— tougher, if not stronger, than 
Bronko Nagurski. “ Clarke Hinkle was 
near the end of the line when I first played 
against him," says Bulldog Turner, the 
illustrious Chicago Bear center, "hut he 
was still the hardest runner / ever tried 
to tackle. He didn't bend over. He run 
/ust about straight up. And when you hit 
him it would pop every joint all the way 
down to your roes." Fullback, linebacker, 
sometimes passer, placekicker and punter, 
Hinkle performed with a wondrous sense 
of dedication and, though he weighed only 
207 pounds, he left big men shattered. I 
found him living alone in an eight -room 
house in Toronto, Ohio, one of those drea- 
ry industrial towns that pockmark the 
hanks of the Ohio River The old frame 
house on North Fourth Street stands on 
a corner two blocks from the river. As 
we talked in the living room, the house 
trembled from time to time as a trailer 
truck rumbled down North Fourth or a 
Pennsylvania Railroad freight clattered 
along the tracks that all but run through 
the Hinkle backyard. Trim and sharp- 
featured at 62, his hair attractively white 
around the edges, he welcomed me cheer- 
ily, attired in a youthful ensemble con- 
sisting of maroon turtleneck with gold 
piping around the neck, eggshell Levi's, 
matching maroon socks and loafers. He 
settled into a rocker in front of a black 
stone mantel on which rested a plaster-oj- 
paris replica of a bust that sits in the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame. A likeness 
of the young ball-playing Hinkle had been 
intended, but the art bore no resemblance 
to the man. now or earlier. "/ think they 
made a mistake and copied from a pic- 
conttnued 
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lure of somebody else," he reflected with- 
out rancor. He said that he gets along by 
selling industrial supplies, mostly lubri- 
cants, and that he supplements his in- 
come by doing a sports show for the tele- 
vision station down the river in Steuben- 
ville. In the dining room, on the opposite 
side of the center hallway, some 20 hats 
lay strewn on the table. Later, as he passed 
through the room to get us coffee, he 
paused and explained that they were but 
a fraction of his hut supply— he has at 
least 50. On the table were checked hats, 
pork pie hats, Alpine chapeaus, fur hats, 
everyday felt hats all manner of hats 
except homburgs and silks. "These are 
new hats, not collector's items," Hinkle 
said. "I wear 'em all. I'm a sucker for 
hats." 

When I went out to Green Bay in *32 I 
was an Easterner, one of the few East- 
erners that were out there in what you 
might call the Northwest. I was a real 
dude. The day I got off the train I had 
on brown suede shoes and maybe a ve- 
lour hat and a black suit with a gray 
shirt and a purple tic. See, I’d played at 
Bucknell University, and that’s the way 
they dressed back East. I always went 
for clothes. 

Well, it was about 2 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon when I arrived at the hotel. The 
players were sitting around in the lob- 
by, being as a lot of them lived at the 
hotel. Nobody said a thing, They just 
looked at me. I went back to the desk 
to register, and all the while they an- 
alyzed me. I*m sure they thought, 
"Here's another one of those fancy 
Dans." I looked like a dandy. Oh, hell, 
yeah. Till I got on the football field. 

I‘d had pretty good years at Buck- 
neli, and in *31 I’d been invited to play 
in the East-West Shrine game in San 
Francisco. I was voted Most Outstand- 
ing Player in that game. Now there 
was no football draft in those days, so 
after the game Curly Lambeau came up 
to my room at the Palace Hotel and 
talked me into signing a contract with 
the Packers at SI 25 a game. Lambeau 
was one of the few pro football people 
who made a practice of going to the East- 
West game to look for talent. Most of 
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the others couldn't afford such trips, or 
wouldn’t bother. 

My rookie year we played 22 games, 
14 of them league games and eight ex- 
hibitions, and we were still playing in 
February, almost in March, because of 
Johnny Blood. Now there's a guy! That 
year Blood had been corresponding with 
some people in Honolulu, and one day 
he came to us and said, "Do you want 
to play a few postseason exhibition 
games in Honolulu? All you got to do 
is say yes and I’ll arrange it." 

Nobody took him seriously. Lambeau 
said, "O.K.. John. I'll let you handle it. 
You make all the arrangements." Well, 
darned if Johnny didn't get us all lined 
up for Honolulu. We went over on a 
boat it took us 5 l f<. days — and played 
three games against Hawaiian teams, 
then we came back and played Ernie 
Nevers’ All-Stars in San Francisco and 
then again in Los Angeles. One night 
on the boat coming back from the is- 
lands we couldn't find Johnny Blood. 
Milt Gantenbein, who was my roommate 
at the time, walked out with me on the 
main deck, and we went back toward 
the stern. The sea was rough, the ship 
was pitching, and what we found turned 
us white. There was Johnny Blood out- 
side the safety railing, on the extreme 
stern end of the ship hanging on to the 
flagpole. It was the middle of the night, 
with the ship pitching, and he was swing- 
ing around that flagpole. He didn't even 
know he was in any danger. He’d been 
drinking that okolehao a native drink. 
It’s made from pineapple juice or ti roots 
or something. It’s some drink. I'll tell 
you. Anyway, we eased out there and 
got him. 

A lot of people today think Green 
Bay was never a great football town 
until Vince Lombardi built all those win- 
ners in the 1960s. This kind of annoys 
me. They talk like we were a bunch of 
guys that got together on weekends. Lis- 
ten, Lambeau was a great administrator. 
He won six championships, and in his 
early days he was just as tough and mean 
as anybody else. You think Lombardi's 
tough? Lambeau was tougher. 

We were kings in Green Bay. We trav- 
eled in the best of society. Whenever 




they had the charity balls that people at- 
tended in evening gowns and all that, 
we were invited. The best society would 
invite you to their homes for dinner. 
And women! When the Packers came 
back to Green Bay to begin training for 
another season the gals would say, “The 
Depression's over!" 

Of course, you knew everybody in 
town, so when you lost a ball game you 
didn't want to face anybody. You'd keep 
pretty much to the alleys. In those days — 
and I presume it's the same there today — 
if a fan saw you out drinking during 
the middle of the week, he would call 
Lanibeau and say, “I saw Hinkle hav- 
ing a glass of beer tonight." And Lam- 
beau would fine you S25 just on the 
strength of what the fan said. 

We always traveled first-class. That 
was one of Lambeau's principles. We 
traveled in nothing but the best Pull- 
mans. We even carried our own dining 
car connected to the two Pullmans we 
had for the squad. We stayed in the 
best hotels and ate the finest food. Most 
of the other teams went to cheaper ho- 
tels. but Lambcau felt we should pro- 
ject an image to the public. After some 
of the rougher players were gone Lam- 
beau even got a little tough on dress. 
We were one of the first to wear team 
jackets— blazers. 

Lam beau allowed us to smoke, but 
he kind of frowned on us smoking in pub- 
lic, because he thought it created a bad 
image. We were very strict in our train- 
ing habits. Lanibeau gave us a written 
diet to follow. No fried foods of any 
kind. Chocolate drinks were out, because 
in those days we felt they built fat around 
the lungs. Coca-Cola was out, yet they 
all drink it today. We were told that it 
took 48 hours to digest a bottle of Coke 
and that the sugar wasn't good for your 
wind. I'll tell you one thing, you had to 
be strong in those days. It was 60-min- 
ute football, no platoons. 

Everything l did l had to do with 
force. That’s just the way I was built. 
I'd rather run into tacklers than use a 
little finesse, so I lost a lot of yards that 
way. But I felt I wanted to be tougher 
than the next guy. If they were going to 
tackle me they were going to pay for it. 


But let me tell you something. I don't 
have a bad shoulder, a bad knee, a bad 
ankle or a bad anything. It’s amazing. 

We had no pain-killers in those days. 
Nothing. You lived with pain. But you 
were so wrought up playing the game 
that you didn't think about it. Outside 
of getting a little rest now and then, the 
one and only time 1 ever left a game 
was when Bronko Nagurski put seven 
stitches in my face. They took me down 
to the emergency room of the hospital 
and put the stitches in, and they brought 
me back in a taxicab and I went into 
the game again. It happened in the first 
quarter. I got back just before the half 
ended and started the second half. Didn't 
do bad, either. I believe we played the 
Bears to a 0-0 tie. 

I think I began to get my reputation 
as a tough player as a result of a fa- 
mous collision that Nagurski and I had. 
I'd been in the league about two or three 
years. Nagurski and 1 both played full- 
back and linebacker, and actually I'd 
already raised a few eyebrows because 
opponents who tackled me felt like I 
weighed about 240 and because when I 
played against Nagurski I held my own. 
The time he put seven stitches on my 
chin I'd made a mistake on defense. I’d 
waited for him to come to me. Then, as 
I sat there. I said to myself, Clarke, 
you'd better learn how to play this game 
or they'll kill you. From then on I tried 
to get to Bronk before he got to me. So 
we had this big collision. 

I was back to punt on third down. In 
those days it was common to punt on 
third down, but sometimes I would fake 
a punt and run with the ball or throw 
to Don Hutson. It was an option play, 
really. Well, this time I ran with the 
ball to my right and I got through a 
hole. I started upheld and out of the cor- 
ner of my eye I could see Nagurski com- 
ing over to really nail me to the cross. 
He was edging me to the sideline. Bronk 
outweighed me by about 20 or so pounds, 
and what he would do instead of tack- 
ling you was run right through you. 

So just before I got to the sideline I 
cut abruptly, right back into him. I 
thought, I might as well get it now as 
any other time. I caught him wide-open 
roniinued 
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and met him head-on. The collision 
knocked me backward, and I sat there 
for a few seconds to see if I was all 
right. Then I looked over at Bronk. His 
nose was over on the side of his face. It 
was bleeding and broken in two places. 
I think. His hip was cracked, they say. 
Whether it was or not. I don't know. 
But he was out cold. They took him off 
the field, and that's the first time he'd 
ever been jolted. After that, people be- 
gan to want to see Hinkle. 

Some of those jolts you took out there 
would mess you up a little. I used to 
get some vertebrae shook up. you know . 
But if I got up on the training table to 
get a rubdown. Lambcau would come 
along and panic. He'd say. ''What are 
you doing on the table. Hinkle?" I think 
he was afraid that I wasn't going to 
play the next Sunday. So I couldn’t get 
on the training table for a rubdown. 
And on my wedding day he played me 


58 minutes, although we were beating 
the Boston Redskins to death. I finally 
got him to take me out by forming a cir- 
cle with my thumb and index finger and 
motioning like I was putting on the wed- 
ding ring. 

I don't think Lambcau had a friend 
in the world, as far as football players 
were concerned. Yet all of them respect- 
ed him. In 1937 we were in California 
after the season to make a movie for 
M-G-M. and some of us were given 
screen tests. The next season when I re- 
ported I said to Lambcau. "I never did 
hearany thing about that screen test. Did 
you hear from those movie people?" And 
Lambeau said. "Oh, yeah. They wrote 
me that you passed, all right. But I told 
them you weren't interested. I didn't 
think you would be interested.*' He 
wasn't going to take any chance of los- 
ing a ballplayer. 

It annoys me very much these days 


when I hear somebody say that we "con- 
tributed" a lot to pro football. Heav- 
en’s sake! We established the game. From 
1 936 on pro football w as developing each 
year and getting more popular. From 
*36 on, wc played regularly to capacity 
crowds of 25,000 at City Stadium. We 
played to sellouts at Wrigley Field. We 
played to 50.000 at Briggs Stadium in 
Detroit and 50,000 in New York. We 
made the game. But we're not included 
in the pension plan, and I don't think 
wc ever will be. Today's owners couldn't 
care less about us. Anyway. I don't have 
any money, but I'm able to pay my bills. 
My health is good, and I sleep good at 
nights. So what else is there? 
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The Frail Gray Man with the Strong Poo! Cue 



He is 55 years old, his build is slight, his taste in clothes is that of the conservative businessman he 
is-but Irving Crane happens also to be one of the greatest pool players of all time by KIM CHAPIN 


Irving Crane, who is one of the best 
* straight pocket billiards players in 
the world, could be the now slightly aged 
prototype of the original 97-pound weak- 
ling. A friend once gave him a playful 
bear hug and cracked a rib. and Crane 
himself says. ‘“I must be made of tissue 
paper." His oncc-brown hair has long 
since turned to a slightly frazzled, ane- 
mic gray. His dress tends toward the rig- 
idly conservative — gray hats, gray over- 
coats, expensive but colorless suits and 
sports coats. Despite his status, there is 
no electric anticipation before he enters 
a parlor: after he leaves there are few re- 
grets. He is a shadow in a darkened 
room. 

In fact, at the age of 55. when most 
first-rate athletes spend idle hours re- 
galing their grandchildren with apocry- 
phal stories of their halcyon days and 
otherwise rest on laurels won long ago. 
Crane probably is better known in his 
home town of Rochester. N.Y. as a car 
salesman (Cadillacs) than as a master 
with few historical peers in the demand- 
ing world of pocket billiards. He has 
won four world titles, the last in 1968, 
and scores of lesser ones in a 32-year ca- 
reer. Recently— in Rochester, no less — 
Crane was passed over for a seat at 
the head table at the annual Hickock 
Belt awards dinner in favor of a local 
horseshoe player and he has yet to be ac- 
cepted into Rochester's own sports Wall 
of Fame. 

This lack of recognition is due in part 
to the fact that his sport has never en- 
joyed wide public acceptance. Its ranks 
have been split since the game was in- 
vented, in the time of Anthony and Cle- 
opatra if you believe Shakespeare or in 
the 14th century if you believe Frank 
G. Menke's Encyclopedia of Spoi ls. On 
one side are the colorful hustlers with 
names like Harry the Horse and Little 
Augie and personalities to match, who 
say that some tournament players tend 
to choke when there is money on the 
line, especially their own. On the other 
side, the tournament players contend 
that the only true test of ability is round- 
robin competition ora 1,500-point match 


game. Though tournament players — 
Crane especially — do not like to be called 
pool players at all but rather "profes- 
sional pocket billiards exhibitionists," 
there is often more money in sight in 
the back room of a pool tournament 
than there is in the tournament pot. 

The nature of the game also offers it- 
self far more to personal participation 
than public spectating. Unlike most oth- 
er sports, straight pool does not pro- 
duce a direct confrontation between of- 
fense and defense and the drama that 
affords. From the lag, pool is uneven: 
the only thing the player not at the ta- 
ble can do is sit and stew and curse his 
luck. "You sit there," says Crane, "and 
you hate your opponent. You hope he 


misses every shot or breaks a leg. You 
can’t win sitting in the chair and you 
can lose badly without ever missing a 
called shot." 

In such situations great animosities 
are formed and, of necessity, large egos. 
An old hustler named Don Willis said 
recently, "Every player's an egotist. You 
get four drinks in a guy and he's never 
lost a game: you get 10 in him and he's 
never missed a shot." 

Crane drinks only an occasional high- 
ball, but suffers from a grating profes- 
sional personality which has alienated 
him from most of the other tournament 
players despite his obvious skill. If noth- 
ing else. Crane is consistent. As a youth 
in Livonia, N.Y.. where he was born 
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and grew up, he was sardonic, outspo- 
ken and egotistical, traits not entirely 
surprising in a lad who had been given 
a toy pool table at 12 and two years 
later had a run of 89 to his credit on 
the then-regulation si/e five-foot by 10- 
foot table. In middle age he retains all 
three traits. During the 1947 world tour- 
nament. in which he unsuccessfully de- 
fended the title he had won for the sec- 
ond time a year before. Crane said. “Pool 
is the poorest paid sport in the world," 
a truism that unfortunately still holds. 
Then he added, “There are lots of peo- 
ple in this game I don't care to asso- 
ciate with. I'm decent to them and they 
don’t know it, but Jesus, when I see 
some of those crumbs in the poolroom, 
sometimes I say to hell with it.” 

After he had won his fourth world 
title and backed that performance by 
winning the International Pocket Bil- 
liards Championship. Crane showed that 
the intervening years had not softened 
him a bit. The occasion was a minor tour- 
nament in nearby Syracuse that he had 
agreed to enter only if he received a 
small amount of expense money. Crane 
didn't like the double-elimination for- 
mat — he prefers the more demanding 
round-robin play — nor did he like play- 
ing 125-point games, figuring correctly 
that the standard 150-point games fa- 
vor the better player — namely him, of 
course. He first lost, despite a high run 
of 87, to a talented youngster named 
Alan Kiehle. After the match Kiehlc 
shook Crane's hand and said. “Irv. I 
hope there’s no hard feelings.” 

"Of course not,” said Crane. "If you 
hadn't taken advantage of the chances 
you had. I wouldn't have respected you." 

The following day Crane lost again, 
to Joey Canton, who was once quite 
good but now is nowhere near Crane’s 
class. Crane was furious. He had played 
poorly, but in short order he bemoaned 
his luck, rapped the tournament format, 
questioned the saints ("Why do dead 
men wake up to shoot well against me? 
Canton hasn't played like that in 20 
years") and, finally, knocked his oppo- 
nent, saying, "I’ll play Canton 1.500- 
1.000 anytime." 

To his credit, or at least in his de- 
fense, Crane grew up in an era of large 
tables, small pockets, ivory cue balls and 
Belgian clay object balls, conditions that 
made a run of 100, some say. compa- 
rable to a run of 300 with today's equip- 
ment, Today the tables are smaller (4 Vi’ 


by 9'), the pockets are larger (5'/2* vs. 
4/g") and the object balls and the cue 
ball are made of plastic. "The ball skids 
like an ashtray when you hit it." Crane 
says. "It’s not supposed to skid, it’s sup- 
posed to roll. These plastic balls arc pret- 
ty. They don't ever chip, they don't ever 
break, they hold their color forever — and 
they're the worst halls ever made. The 
old mud balls were far superior. With 
the smaller table and the bigger pock- 
ets, any meatball can throw a run of 100 
at me. I don’t worry about guys like Joe 
Balsis or Steve Mizcrak or Luther Lassi- 
ter. I know I'll win and lose my share 
against them. But one of these guys who 
can't play at all w ill suddenly come to the 
table and run a hundred— against me. Al- 
ways against me. Lassiter once went 1 12 
games without a run of 100 against him. 
I'd call that luck, wouldn’t you? Yes, 1 
was lucky to win those two tournaments 
last year, but my luck was bound to 
change. It had to." 

Other players have other opinions. Joe 
Balsis said bluntly, "The equipment is 
the same for everybody." Another tour- 
nament player went further. "Crane's 
makingcxcuscsforall his past losses,"he 
said, "and for all his future ones, too.” 

A few retain a strange affection for 
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Crane. Lou (Machine Gun) Butera said. 
‘‘Three years ago if you told me any- 
thing bad about the guy 1 would have 
jumped up to defend him. But in the 
last three years he's gotten so he can’t 
stand to lose. I don't like it the way he 
talks about people, running them down. 
But he's helped me. I used to get upset 
when I lost. At the world tournament 
in 1966 Crane told me to play the game, 
don’t play the opponent. So the next 
game I play, it's against him. I cut his 
heart out. He wouldn’t speak to me for 
nine days. Then when he does say some- 
thing he says, ‘I thought you were lucky 
to beat me, but I've been watching you 
and you’re a good player.’ He’s a strange 
duck, but deep down inside I think he’s 
a decent guy.” 

In spite of Crane’s agonizing, he still 
can say, “I’ve got some money — not a 
lot, but some— for the first time in my 
life, but if I had to make a choice be- 
tween selling cars and playing pool. I’d 
choose pool. The only time I’ve ever 
been really happy is when I was at a 
pool table.” 

Happiness is compounded by victory, 
and Crane has won often enough over 
the past three decades to be considered 
by some the third-best tournament play- 
er in modern history. Pool's nonpareil 
was Ralph Greenleaf, who enjoyed most 
of his success during the 1920s. Green- 
leaf was a tempestuous man who would 
not play sober because he was too ner- 
vous and could not play drunk because 
he was too mean. He compromised, won 
16 world titles (the last against Crane 
in 1937), and died at midcentury at the 
age of 50. The second was Willie Mos- 
coni, the Boy Wonder from Philadelphia 
who was giving exhibitions at 7. played 
in his first world tournament in 1933 at 
the age of 20 and ruthlessly dominated 
the sport for the next 24 years. Therein 
lies the cause of much of Crane's bit- 
terness. He and Mosconi are almost the 
same age and for decades fought each 
other for pool’s top honors. Mosconi 
usually won, though Crane is loath to 
admit it. All Crane's efforts did little 
more than secure Mosconi's place in the 
sport’s history. 

Crane is doggedly colorless in his quest 
for perfection. He has neither the rum- 
pled flair of Luther Lassiter, the pleas- 
ing exuberance of Joe Balsis. the youth- 
ful (but irritating) enthusiasm of Steve 
Mizerak nor the arrogance of Petey Mar- 
go. He walks around the table with the 


air of a man sorely in need of a smoke 
(he gave up a two-packs-a-day habit cold 
in 1951) or a Baptist preacher about to 
fall off the wagon. Crane says. "I like 
to play best when my hands are shak- 
ing just a little bit." If the game is not 
going especially well he w ill mutter, "It’s 
brutal, it's brutal.” but one has to be a lip- 
reader to hear him. Beyond that, the 
only expression he allows himself is an 
occasional slightly churlish grin. 

He rarely breaks ofT a spectacular 
shot — not because he cannot make them, 
but because he rarely has the oppor- 
tunity. At Crane's level of play, pock- 
eting the object ball is the least of one's 
worries. What is important is knowing 
what shot to take to best continue the 
run. how to break up clusters and re- 
move annoying balls near the rail that 
may cause future problems and, finally 
and most important of all. positioning 
the cue ball. Keeping whitcy — the cue 
ball — on a string involves the application 
of spins (draw, follow, reverse English 
and such) to the ball with a 57-inch, 20- 
ounce custom-made cue stick that may 
cost S200, plus an acute awareness of 
the resiliency of the bumpers and the 
speed of the cloth. 

"The good player is not the player 
who makes the tough shot,” says Mos- 
coni. "It’s the guy who makes a lot of 
easy ones, because he’s placing the cue 
ball in such a way that he's making ev- 
ery shot easy. And that’s what Crane 
does best." He does it so well, in fact, 
that in the areas of posit ion play and safe- 
ty play— the latter meaning those oc- 
casions when a player must shoot not 
to pocket balls but rather to be sure the 
opponent is not left with an open shot— 
Crane has been called the best ever. 

Crane won his first world title in a chal- 
lenge match against Erwin Rudolph in 
1942, and his second in an eight-man 
tournament in Philadelphia in 1946, de- 
feating Andrew Ponzi 125-97 in the final 
match. But during the ’40s and ’50s Mos- 
coni was winning everything that Crane 
wasn't, which was considerable — 15 
world titles before a stroke hastened 
Mosconi’s retirement in 1957. 

Mosconi refuses to say he was the bet- 
ter player but agrees that he was the 
bane of Crane’s existence. "I think one 
reason I had more success against Irv 
was that right from the beginning 1 was 
a more daring player,” Mosconi said. 
"If I thought I had a pretty good chance 
of making a shot, l‘d just step up there 
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Frail Gray Man conUnurH 

and shoot the darned thing, but Irv 
would weigh the possibilities of what 
would happen if he missed. I never gave 
a thought to that. He's always been able 
to stand up pretty well in the tourna- 
ment matches, but when he came head 
to head, at least in my own experience 
with him. it seemed he couldn't main- 
tain the pace, couldn't run a lot of balls, 
especially if the match were a long one. 
Crane is very conservative. He wouldn't 
take that tough shot and that's what 
cost him a lot of games." 

They met. the blitrkrieg vs. the Ma- 
ginot Line, for the last time in round- 
robin world tournament play in 1955. 
The duel became a classic. Crane need- 
ed a victory to tic Mosconi for first place, 
but when Crane came to the table after 
Mosconi missed in the 150-point game, 
he trailed by 146-23. Sweating profuse- 
ly, Crane methodically pocketed the balls 
and. after breaking the final rack, he 
needed but eight balls to win. all of which 
were open. "You can bet I was nervous 
and wringing wet." said Crane. "I took 
30 strokes on each one of those shots, 
and when the last one went in it was 
the happiest I've ever been." In the play- 
off Crane and Mosconi jousted through 
21 innings of safety play before Crane 
got the upper hand and won 150 87. 
That was world title No. 3. but Crane 
had to wait 13 years for his fourth, and 
even then it was anything but easy. 
Again, in the last game of round-robin 
play. Crane needed a victory to tie for 
first place, this time with Luther Las- 
siter. the defending champion and four- 
time winner. Lassiter opened with a run 
of 84 and at one point led 94-0. Crane 
did not give up. however, and won that 
game 150-98; after a 20-minute break 
he returned to the table and beat Las- 
siter in the playoff 150-24. The match 
ended at 5:13 in the morning, which in 
itself tells a great deal about the pres- 
sures of tournament pool. 

There have been no world tourna- 
ments since then, and when another is 
held Crane will be the oldest defender 
ever. In rare tribute to his rival. Mos- 
coni recently said, "When I retired I pre- 
dicted that Crane would dominate this 
game because his knowledge of it is so 
great. It was just a question of him as- 
serting himself, and it looks like it's final- 
ly happened in the last couple of years. 
I think Irv’s knowledge of the game is 
so far superior to the other fellows' play- 
ing today that it's not even funny." end 
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Coach and Economy seats 
on all our Boeing FanJets are as wide 
as First Class. They're so wide 
we can only fit 5 in a row instead of 6. 

The airline that’s better because 
it wants to be. 

That’s the difference pride makes. 



CONTINENTAL 

The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail 



Men Who Expect The Finest Wear Higgins Slacks With Dacron* 

HILTON CLUB Trousers $18 to $26 • HIGGINS Slacks $10 to $20 • SKBRING Permanently Pressed S8 to $10 

HIGGINS 

COMPANY 
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FOR THE RECORD 


boxing The Italian and U.S. amateur teams met 
at Madison Square Garden under Olympic rules 
and ITALY came uway with the Rocks Marciano 
Memorial Trophy, winning sis matches out of I I 
and the best-boxer award, given to Flyweight Filip- 
po Graxso. a truck driver from Turin. 

In Naples, meanwhile. World Middleweight Cham- 
pion NINO BENVENUTI retained his title when 
challenger Fraser Scott from Seattle was disqual- 
ified. after three warnings, for butting 

football NFL: Only two teams remained un- 
defeated at the end of the league's third week DAI - 
LAS 0-0) was the clear-cut leader in the Capitol 
Division alter rookie Calvin Hill led the Cowboys 
to their 18 7 win over Philadelphia (1-2) Playing 
only the first hull, H ill gained a total of 162 yards 
He could do nothing wrong when he fumbled in 
the end Tone in the first quarter Lance Rent/el re- 
covered for the first Cowboy score. LOS ANGE- 
LES (3-0) secured its lead in the Coastal by beat- 
ing New Orleans (0-3) easily 36 17. Roman Ga- 
briel threw four touchdown passes, three of them 
35. 24 and 74 yards to Jack Snow. The Century 
and Central divisions both evolved into three-way 
tics among teams with 2-1 records. NEW YORK (2- 
I ) took a squeaker. 28 24. from Chicago <0-3 > on 
a 26-yard touchdown pass from Fran Tarkcnton 
to Joe Morrison with only 59 seconds left. Jusi 
two minutes earlier the Bears had gained the lead 
on Mac Pcreival's 25-yard field goal ST LOUIS <2- 
ll intercepted four Pittsburgh (1-2) passes one 
from Dick Shiner, three from his replacement. Kent 
Nu and recovered a fumble. Turning four of these 
breaks into scores, the Cards won 27 14. A sharp 
DETROIT (2-1) defense gave Quarterback Bill 
Munson three chances to score in ihc second half 
against Cleveland (2-1 I Fie grabbed each one and 
the Lions came from 14 points behind at the half 
to give the Browns their first loss. 28-21. MIN- 
NESOTA s (2-1 I line dumped Bart Starr eight times 
for a total loss of 63 yards and Green Bay (2-1 ) 
moved past midfield only twice as the Vikings won 
19 7 and lied the Packers and the Lions for first in 
the Central Division. BALTIMORE (1-2) backed 

al Atlanta (1-21. the Falcons allowed a Colt punt 
to roll dead on their own four. After the forced 
punt. Johnny Unilas engineered the winning score 
from the 34 With two seconds to go. WASH- 
I NGT ON <1-1-1 ) tried a 56-yard field goal on a 
Iree kick following a fair catch that might have beat- 
en SAN FRANCISCO (0-2-1) but settled fora 17 


ALL 1 cd by Fullback Brad Vluhbert. who ran for 
all three Charger touchdowns. S AN DIEGO (2-2) 
broke up the Cincinnati (3-1) w-inning streak, 21 


14 (page .(0 1 The tic-breaking score from the one 
was set up for Flubbert by his own 24-yard run 
Sam Wyche. who quarterbacked the Bengal' in 
place of injured rookie Greg Cook, had lied Ihc 
game in the third quarter with a 62-sard pass to 
Tight End Bob Trumps OAK1 AND (3-0-1) did 
not win but still look over first place in the West 
by halfa game when it tied. 20 20. with MIAMI <0- 
3-1). Dolphin rookie Karl Kremser from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee kicked a field goal front the 
39 lhat saved Miami Irom a second painful 20 17 
loss. Twelve ol KANSAS CITY's (3-1 I 26 points 
at Denver (2-2) were field gouls scored by soc- 
cerstylc kicker Jan Stenerud, one of them a 54- 
yard stadium record. I hose were the Chiefs' onlv 
points until the last quarter when they scored two 
touchdowns within 80 seconds, one on Safety Jim 
Kearney 's 60-yard run w ith an intercepted pa", to 
beat the Broncos by 13. Pete Bcathard passed to 
Roy Hopkins for one score and ran for another to 
help HOUSTON <3-1 ) to a 28- 14 win over BulTalo 
(1-3) lhat kept the Oilers al Ihc top ol the Eastern 
Division. Joe Nainath ran four yards t'or one touch- 
down. passed for another and Jim Turner kicked 
three field goals as NEW YORK (2-2) pul another 
loss. 23 14. on Boston's (0-4) record. 

GOLF A record-equaling 65 by LEE TREVINO 
that took individual honors and a closing 69 hv part- 
ner ORVILLE MOODY led the U S. entry to an 
eight-stroke victory m (he World Cup tournament 
in Singapore (page M). 

HARNESS RACING T he fifth Triple Crown of trot- 
ting went to LINDY'S PRIDE (barred from het- 
ting) following his straight heat victory in the $64,- 
757 Kentucky huiurm in Lexington 7 he Lindy 
Farms 3-year-old was timed at I 59 and l:59*s 
as he took the heats by three and four lengths. 

MORSE RACING LEV MOSS, a 52-to- 1 shot de- 
spite having won the Ascot Gold Cup earlier in 
the year captured the rich Pns de I'Arc de Tn- 
omphe at Longchamp (page 72). 

Canadian John H Stafford's TUDOR QUEEN 
(S 19.60), Avclmo Gome/ up. found an opening at 
the 3 I6ths pole, caught the leaders al the eighth 
and won ihc one-mile S138.025 Fn/cttc for 2-yeat- 
old fillies al Belmont Park hy a length and a half 
over Cherry Sundae and two more over Repoise 
Sunny Werblin's 2-year-old S 1 1 I NT SCRI I N 
($2.80), ihc favorite, won the vcvcn-lurlong $77,025 
Cowdm Stakes at Belmont Park as expected, hut 
not before he had stumbled at the start, been chal- 
lenged in the last furlong hy four horses and sur- 
vived two inquiries. Half a length back in second 
was Wig Out Insubordination was third 


GALLANT BLOOM ($5 .20). the only 3-year-old 

in the field of seven fillies and marcs, won the $100.- 

000 Matchmaker Stakes at Atlantic City hy seven 
lengths, plus a service u> Dr Fager. the bonus that 
went with the S30.000 first-place money. 

MOTOR sports Austrian J<X'HI N KINDT led 
for 99 laps of the 108-lap U S Grand I’rix at Wat- 
kins Glen. N Y. ansi finished 47 seconds ahead of 
Piers Courage of England I page hi j 
track & field In the first of two scheduled in- 
ternational meets hosted hy Kenya, this one in Mom- 
basa. Olympic champion Lee Evans was upset in 
the 400 meters by Kenyan C H ARI LS ASA 71. The 
winning time. 46 2. was well oil Evans' world rec- 
ord 4.3 8. 

In u special competition, scheduled last week in 

1 os Angeles to give Olympic decathlon champion 
HI I L TOOMI 3. 31 one more chance to break 
Kurt Bcndlin's world record before his retirement 
Toomey (ell 42 points short. His 8.277 total, how- 
ever. bettered Russ Hodges' U S. mark by 47 points 

MILEPOSTS PROMOTED: By the Boston Red Sox 
to replace Dick Williams as manager. EDDIE K AS- 
KO. onetime utility mficlder who for the last three 
years has managed Red Sox farm clubs in Toronto 
and Louisville. 

RETIRED After eight seasons with the NBA's 
Los Angeles Lakers followed hy two with the San 
Francisco Warriors. R L DY LuRUSSO. 31. be- 
cause. "l ast year was a difficult one for me. per- 
sonally and physically." The 6' 8* forward had a 
10-year scoring average of 15 5 per game, but it 

DIED. Of cancer at his home in Traverse Cits, 
Mich.. WAITER HAGEN. 76. Americas most 
famous and glamorous professional in the golf- 
mad '20s. who won the first of two U S. Opens in 
1914 al Ihc age of 21 and later added four British 
Opens, fisc PGA Championships and five appear- 
ances on Ryder Cup teams. In 1926 he whipped 
young Bobby Tones 12 and 1 1 in a 72-holc match 
for which he was paid $6,800, al that time the larg- 
est fee ever offered a pro for a single match. 

DIED: In Fresno. Calif. HANK THOMPSON. 
43, who began his baseball career with the Kansas 
Cits Monarchy of the American Negro League in 
1948. played third base for the New York Giants 
from 1949-56 and was perhaps best remembered 
for the eight homers he hit during the Giants' final 
drive for the pcnnanl in 195 1 - 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



RICHARD WALLING 
FORD, a West Forks. 
Me. lumberman, guid- 
ed his drafi-horse team. 
Busier and Sam. as they 
pulled 12.400 pounds 
55 inches in one con- 
tinuous draw to win the 
international horse pull 
al ihc Cumberland Fair, 
beating teams from the 
U.S. and Canada. 



Cindy slade. a fresh 
man at ihe University 
of Mississippi and an 
archer whose specialty 
is target shooting, 
switched to field shoot- 
ing and won the am- 
aicur class at ihc South- 
ern Archery Associa- 
tion field champion- 
ships in Memphis with 
1.385 points. 



JAREO R. BEADS, 4|. 

ni W cstpori, Md . fa- 
ther of seven who has 
jogged 15 miles a day 
for 20 years, set out to 
break the world dis- 
tance record for a non- 
stop run. as listed in the 
Guinness Book of Rec- 
ords, and did. with 121 
miles, 440 yards in 2 2 
hours. 27 minutes. 



jim triplett, an of- 
ficer of the California 
Highway Patrol in 
Claremont, took first 
place for the second 
straight year in the 
handball singles com- 
petition of the Califor- 
nia Police Olympics in 
Reno, Nev. He beat 
John Natow of the 
I.APD2I 15.21-4. 



LOUIS CARTER of 

Laurel. Md. quarter- 
hacked Arundel High 
to a 20-14 win over 
Bowie in the season 
opener, scoring on runs 
of six. 44 and 53 yards 
and rushing for a total 
of 135 yards in 13 car- 
ries. He also completed 
nine of 1 8 passes for 1 39 
yards. 



SUSAN J. LOISELLE 

of Unity, N H. used a 
sea worm for bait when 
she landed a 44-pound, 
eight-ounce striped bass 
in the surf off Plum Is- 
land, Mass. It was the 
largest striper ever 
caught there by a wom- 
an and the largest taken 
by anyone there in 10 
years. 


19 t h h ole the readers take over 


MR. CUB 

Sirs: 

A Tate oj Two Men anil One City (Sept 
29) is a masterpiece. Having met Ernie Banks 
on a few occasions and having observed 
him on a hundred. I would say that Mark 
Kram has perfectly captured the mood, per- 
sonality and quality of this rare man. For 
years we’ve heard ihe expression "Beautiful 
Wriglcy Field," but a more fitting use of 
the adjective would surely be "Beautiful Er- 
nie Banks." We spent a recent week at Wrig- 
Icy Field and saw one very striking exam- 
ple of the love of the Chicago fans for their 
Mr. Cub. A batter came up for the Cubs in 
a crucial situation and was greeted by the 
fans with the exhortation. "Come on. get 
Ernie in the World Series ." 

Jack Keeiey 

Saugerties. N Y 
Sirs 

After reading Mark K ram's feature on 
Ernie Banks, Mr. Chicago Cub. I think the 
title of the article should have been changed 
to A Man for All Seasons Ernie Banks 
soul is too big for one city 

.S'rfPKf s Ross 

Fresno. Calif 
Sirs 

Thank you for writing a feature on Ernie 
Banks of the Chicago Cubs. However, 1 
was surprised that you did not mention Er- 
nie’s many extracurricular activities. Ernie 
is a tremendous person, and he spends so 
rnany evenings working with the Boy Scouts, 
the Bovs’ Clubs, the YMCA and all com- 
munity projects. Mr Cub is the most sought- 
after speaker for local community meetings. 

Ernie is a great man and a sports hero, a 
civic leader and a real American. Even on 
a losing team, he has been a standout and 
a real leader. 

You might also have mentioned that the 
team Banks works for has signed its play- 
ers long hcforc other teams, and Mr. Wrig- 
lcy deserves credit for having a team with 
contracts, day baseball and a harmonious 
organization. Too bad they had their cold 
spell at the end of the season. 

Another year ahead for the Cubs with 
the Lion, and they will win it all. And right 
there will be No. 14, Mr. Cub, and he will 
make everything go. 

Claude W. Otto, M.D. 

Frankfort, III 

BUM'S RUSH 

Sirs: 

After having read so many articles ex- 
pounding the loyalty and devotion of Chi- 
cago’s Bleacher Bums, I have a question: 
where oh where have the Bleacher Bums 


gone? Certainly not to Wriglcy Field. Fol- 
lowing the Cubs’ fall from first place in the 
Eastern Division, the Bleacher Bums be- 
came scarce. During a two-game set with 
Philadelphia, the Cubs had a total paid at- 
tendance of slightly less than 12,000 fans. 
In a game with Montreal a week later, they 
barely drew 3,000 fans. 

Although this was partly due to the low 
standings of Montreal and Philadelphia, the 
fact still remains: the Bleacher Bums had 
given up. Despite all their banners, cheers 
and other demonstrations, the Bleacher 
Bums became the type of fans who only sup- 
port a winner. They have shown that they 
arc not the superfans they proclaimed them- 
selves to be 

The Met fans are just the opposite. They 
have stayed with the Mets throughout the 
season. Even when the Mels we-e 9</ 2 games 
behind the Cubs as late as Aug. 13, the 
fans kept coming. They have shown the 
Bleacher Bums what baseball fans really are 
Philip E McLaudhi in 
Staten Island, N Y 

BLACK AND WHITE 

Sirs 

Congratulations on your article about 
Jimmy Jones and the University of South- 
ern California team ( Getting by Steely M ith- 
out O J , Sept 29) It was a good article, 
but it lacked a few minor details about Jim 
He played his high school football at John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg, Pa , the 
home of the best football in the country 

Jim and his senior teammates at Harris 
never lost a ball game in junior or senior 
high school. They also started an amazing 
winning streak that was ended last year 
But Harris' won-lost record over the past 
five years is still 50-1 

I just thought that these facts might be 
of some interest to your readers. 

Jim Donmoyer 

Harrisburg, Pa 
Sirs 

I couldn't believe my eyes when I first 
saw your Sept. 29 cover I used to think 
you really had to be something to rate this 
kind of publicity, but now I don’t know. 
This young man completed eight of 15 pass- 
es m the only major college football game 
he’s ever played in and already he rates the 
cover of this nation's leading sport mag- 
azine. Maybe it's because he's from USC, 
or maybe it's because he's a black quar- 
terback. I imagine it's one of the two. But 
just for your information, there are several 
established quarterbacks in the college ranks 
who merit this kind of attention (Mont- 
gomery of Arkansas, for example). And what 
was the name of that young sophomore quar- 


terback from the University of Florida who 
ripped highly regarded Houston apart' 1 I 
really think you should devote your mag- 
azine to other sections of the country. There 
arc many more teams playing ball than USC. 
and Notre Dame 

John D. Hill 

Texarkana, Ark. 

Sirs 

On the night of Sept. 12 Alcorn A&M 
(the defending national black football cham- 
pion) beat Gramblmg C ollege 28-7 before 
MJ.OOO people in the Los Angeles Coliseum 
Last year Alcorn beat Grambling 28 13 cn 
route to a 9-1 season, which included a 36 
9 victory over Florida A&M in the Orange 
Blossom Classic. 

In compiling this record, Alcorn held its 
opponents to an average of 8.8 yards rush- 
ing per game Seven of the opponents were 
members of the Southwestern Athletic Con- 
ference, which produces 30 plus pro draft- 
ees a year 

Despite Alcorn s recent convincing victo- 
ry and an impressive record from last sea- 
son, your magazine continues to overlook 
(he (earn. No mention was made of K in 
your Sept. 15 prescason ratings of the top 
small colleges. V our mistake in not covering 
the game in Los Angeles borders on negli- 
gence. But even that mistake was small com- 
pared to the one made by the sportswrilers 
of the Associated Press, who ranked Gramb- 
ling third in their first small-college poll 
after Grambling was crushed by Alcorn 
Alcorn was not ranked 

Isn’t it about time that your magazine 
and others recognized the other black 
schools that also play football' 1 

Eugene Edward 

Madison, Wis 

HALF A CUP 

Sirs: 

Congratulations! You managed to take a 
hard-fought 5 0 Davis Cup victory by Ihe 
U S and conclude that it wasn’t really an 
important match anyway- since the best 
players (the pros) were not present ( Second 
Best Is Good Enough , Sept. 29). If this is 
true, then the Olympic Games don't mean 
anything cither 

Many people consider amateurism closer 
to the true meaning of sport than profes- 
sionalism, since the motivation is love of 
sport rather than money. 

If, as you state, the Davis Cup is no more 
than a runner-up bowl: I ) why did you fail 
to mention (or even hint at) this fact in 
your Davis Cup preview issue of Aug. 25? 
2) why is it true only this year? The rules 
have been the same for many years; 3) why 
bother to make eight excuses for the losing 
continued 


no 



The man who bought Renoirs in 1948 is the kind 
of man who buys Blue Chip life insurance. 



The basic requirements are the same: an eye 
for quality and the foresight to judge values. 
There's no better coverage than Connecticut 
Mutual. Yet the net cost of Blue Chip life 
insurance is just about the lowest in the field 
(proven in latest industry study, 1948-1968). 
Your insurance picture is brighter when you 
paint it blue. 

Connecticut Mutual Life 
the Blue Chip company 
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Whatever play you call you can always 
rely on one ol the fine automatic 
turntables from BSR McDonald, Take 
the BSR McDonald 600 for example. 
It has every feature you could want 
for optimum fidelity in your hi-fi sys- 
tem. Comes complete with pre- 
installed Shure elliptical cartridge, 
dust cover and power base that shuts 
off the entire system automatically 
after the last record has played. If 
you want to play the favorite insist 
on BSR McDonald precision crafted 
in Great Britain by the world's largest 
maker of automatic turntables. 



BSR (USA) LTD. • BLAUVELT, N.Y. 10913 M 


Please send FREE detailed literature 
on all BSR McDonald automatic turntables. 


Name_ 

Address. 


team? Not one of these excuses was men- 
tioned in the preview issue. 

The Davis Cup preview concludes with 
glowing anticipation of the match: “It 
should be fun." Now, look at the first sen- 
tence of your article on the results: **. • if 
this is the best (they) can amuse themselves 
with, then the Establishment is on shaky 
ground." About face! 

"Second best is good enough" is pure 
hindsight and sour grapes. It is easy to be a 
poor loser. But wait -we won! 

Anton Gottsdankir 
Palos Verdes Peninsula, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I agree wholeheartedly with your two ob- 
servations regarding the Davis Cup. The 
competition must be open to everyone 
pros, registered players, amateurs and what- 
ever other classifications there arc. And to 
have the defending champion wait all year 
for a challenger is tantamount to having 
the New York Jets take an I l-month va- 
cation until someone emerges to challenge 
them in the Super Bowl. 

Despite this, I witnessed and enjoyed the 
final da> of competition in Cleveland: that 
is. until 4 0 in the fourth set of the Arthur 
Ashc-lon Tiriac match. At this point Ti- 
riac walked to the side of the court, and 
the referee announced that due to a pre- 
vious agreement, Tiriac had to "retire" be- 
cause the Rumanians had to catch a plane! 

A full 15 minutes passed with Tiriac talk- 
ing to Dell and to others on the court, and 
then came another long delay with the 
USLTA officials waiting for both teams to 
come back on the court for the presentations. 
From the time the announcement was made 
of the "retirement" until the Rumanian team 
finally walked off the court following the 
ceremonies, 40 minutes had elapsed! 

What time was that flight, anyhow, fel- 
las? It was strictly a bush climax to the 
1969 Davis Cup Challenge Round. 

Ray Goss 

Indiana. Pa. 

FINAL WORD 

Sirs: 

Please tell Juan Peimbert (Scorecarh. 
Sept. 29) that the notice of the trademark 
"Super Bowl" has been published in the 
Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office, 
and it also has been registered in Mexico 
by professional football. Should Juan wish 
to come to New Orleans, we would be 
pleased to have him attend the Muy 
Gran Jucgo. 

James L. Kensil 
Executive Director 
AFL /NFL 

New York City 


Address editorial mail to Time & Lift. Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York. N.Y, 10020. 
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ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. I 

! 


If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 


Subscription price in the United States, Can- 
ada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
S 10.00 a year. Military personnel anywhere 
in the world 57.00 a year; all others S14.00a 
year. 

To order SI, check box: c new q renewal 




1970 Dodge Charger. 
Stands out with the"in”crowd. 


This one will turn heads wherever it goes. It's 
that kind of car. The kind of car you buy when 
you're ready for a sharp-looking sports type 
with a little more room. A car with a con- 
tinental-type front bumper that encompasses 
the grille. Hidden headlights. Rallye instru- 
ment panel. Rallye Suspension. Racing gas 
cap. Bucket seats, or bench. Charger offers 


both. Either way. Charger gives you a lot of 
car for a surprisingly low price. And for a few 
bucks more, you can have the Charger R/T 
ortheChargerSE(Special Edition)with leather- 
faced bucket seats and simulated walnut dash. 
If you're waiting for an invitation . . . this is it. 
Drop in. Shape out. Stand out. With the “in” 
crowd. 1970 Dodge Charger. 



If you don’t 
want another 
same old 
brand-new 
car . . . 

you could be 

DODGE 

MATERIAL. 






“We and our 


we got a 

real good thing... 
a real good 
taste. 



KING SIZE 


SUPER KING SIZE 


